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Student Opinion at Its Best 


Spend them, whenever you can, reading. 


Read the best new books, the best of the current mag- 
azines---even when not a class assignment. And even 


when Jean Harlow holds forth in the local cinemat. 


Read THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, a student magazine, 


edited by a national committee of students and alumni. 


Intended for students who think or want to, and for 


faculty and others who are not beyond the concerns 


of students. 


Religion and Life; Politics Campus and National; Sex; 
Athletics; Fraternities; how to reconstruct the world's 
frayed economic texture---these are some of the topics 


you---who want to think---will find discussed in 
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NO 


CREDO 


As worked out by Group X at Yale 
I 


We believe in a God of Love who is the administrative force of the uni- 
verse and who is revealed in the life of Jesus. 


We will endeavor to find God, to interpret our relationship to the uni- 
verse, and to make our religion a vital and dynamic force in our lives. 

We believe in the supreme worth of the personality of every human being. 
We will work solely in the spirit of love, which we believe can uproot 


evil, transcend conflict, and transform the world society into a creative 
Fellowship. 


We will use our lives in the service of humanity. In whatever life we 
choose we will attempt to render a service to our fellowman and will 
not avoid personal sacrifice to carry out this service. 

We will live a simple life. We will live simply, avoiding waste, luxury, 
and selfish accumulation. We believe in generous giving, care of the 
weak, and responsibility for the poor. We will hold ourselves receptive 
and responsive to all the meanings which God and society have for us. 
We believe in cooperation with all men and women, toward furtherance 


of these ends. 
II 


We seek a social order based on economic justice ; we seek the security 
of the good life for all and a more equitable distribution of wealth with 
the purpose of the making of men rather than the making of money. We 
oppose the roots of war in the soil of economic conflict by working for 
the substitution of the motive of service, or production-for-use, in place of 
the profit motive. We are committed to the method of constructive 
evolution as opposed to destructive revolution in effecting changes in 
the social order, and our goal is a democracy in the economic as well as 
in the political realm. 

We seek racial brotherhood. Believing that every human being is a person 
of intrinsic worth, deserving the fullest opportunity for self-development, 
we seek an equality between all races. 

We seek international cooperation. We seek international justice and 
peace and the common welfare of all nations through an understanding 
among nations, a centralizing agency such as the League of Nations, and 
a recognition of nations as states in a world-community. 

We seek a right relation between men and women. We seek a relation 
which will not violate purity nor debase the intrinsic value of personality. 
We will foster a sane program of sex education and a scientific study of 
birth control with availability of information to all. 

We seek a new code of citizenship. We will encourage the cultivation 
of a type of citizenship which conceives of public service as a trust and 
citizenship itself as a responsibility and a privilege. 
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EDITORIAL 


The New Year... 


... WITH THE EMPHASIS on the new. Today we 
are dealing not with years but with epochs and 
eras. Hardly a speech can be made; certainly 
no magazine can be published which does not 
somewhere contain a resounding paragraph set- 
ting forth that we “have come to the end of an 
epoch,” that “we are on the threshold of a new 
era.” What is a mere year when we are taking 
the long strides that mark the progress of civi- 
lization! 

And there is profound accuracy in the asser- 
tion. The age of individualism and laissez faire 
competition is dead even though, as the Techno- 
crats believe, there may still be some apparently 
vital post-mortem wiggles in it. The efficiency 
of our machine society has reached a point from 
which further progress can be made only by a 
radical socialization of the entire structure. As 
is so well pointed out in Professor Limbert’s ar- 
ticle in this issue, even if we were to return to 
1929 levels of business, not more than one-half 
the present unemployed could be reabsorbed. 
They would not be needed; such has been the 
advance in machine production. We who are in 
college in the year 1933 are confronted with the 
necessity of taking these world changes into ac- 
count. It is not enough for us to know the his- 
tory of the past, or to master the techniques of 
the present; we must be preparing for leader- 
ship in the midst of new conditions which call 
for new methods, new attitudes, new objectives, 
revised personal aspirations. 

The Christian Association groups should be the 
first to recognize their responsibility for this new 
leadership. For, interestingly enough, the teach- 
ings of Jesus about the infinite worth of human 
personality, the responsibility of one man for an- 
other, and about the basic principles of the King- 
dom of God have a strange pertinence for the 
problems we confront today. It would be a safe 
assertion that the problems of reorganizing our 
modern society would be comparatively easy for 
our trained technicians if our basic social phi- 
losophy were Christianized. Difficult as this 
transformation must be if we are to regard the 
facts realistically, it nevertheless is a task to 
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which those who would have a creative réle in 
this new era must apply themselves. The num- 
ber of Association groups, conferences and indi- 
vidual members engaged in study and experi- 
mentation in this direction is already significant 
and doubtless will increase as the realization 
spreads that after all the truth about life at its 
best both for us as individuals and as a society 
is in actual fact in the direction which Jesus 
pointed. 

We are not among those who believe that we 
can appropriate the ethics of Jesus without at 
the same time recognizing the basic assumptions 
and loyalties from which his ethics sprang. We 
may, of course, use his ethics just as we may use 
modern inventions which we can hardly explain. 
But those of us who are seeking insight into and 
experience of the deepest meaning of life, can 
find satisfaction only as we go deeply into the 
central places of the life of Jesus, and as we be- 
gin to sense his inner convictions about the na- 
ture of the universe and his living loyalty to God 
the father of his spirit and of those of all men. 
It was these which made his ethics possible and 
which gave him the quiet courage to go to the 
Cross believing that in the end the forces of the 
whole universe were on his side. 

These wide and deep thoughts are in our heart 
as we wish our friends everywhere a joyous New 
Year rich in discovery; rich, too, in service and 
preparation for service. 

€ 
February Nineteenth . . . 
IT IS A USEFUL tradition which on the third Sun- 
day of each February reminds us of the Universal 
Day of Prayer for Students. The adjective in 
the phrase, while a bit high-sounding for our ad- 
mittedly modern ears, is a profitable reminder 
that in prayer more than in any other exercise 
the students on the whole earth find a simulta- 
neous occupation. Here quite readily may we be- 
come world citizens. No need to wait for those 
provincial souls to work out tedious political re- 
adjustments, important as that is. We may unite 
in spirit before the divine Father even now; uti- 
lizing thus, perhaps, a forgotten persuasion to- 
ward political and other processes of unification. 
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Never was such a need for our United States 
Student Movement to make careful plans to unite 
in this Day of Prayer, on February 19th. To 
fail to do so would be a treason far worse than 
that of some whom so readily we excoriate for 
their opposition to the League of Nations. 

‘ 
Utopias .. . 
A COLLECTION OF BOOKS on utopias has just been 
presented to the Harvard Library. It is the oc- 
casion to recall how in all the ages the human 
spirit has insisted on building houses not made 
with hands. All the recent decades, from John 
Howard Moore to H. G. Wells, have seen these 
daring adventures of the imagination, which, 
however, have often proved to be also prophetic. 
This collection is one of the lifetime occupations 
of Professor Francis G. Peabody, one of the ear- 
liest apostles of modern Christian social interest. 
We are glad of an occasion to recall his name 
and work to the generation so much younger 
than he. While not confusing utopias with hard 
social facts he has always seen the necessity of 
utilizing to the full in social action the imagina- 
tion and a steadfast reliance on spiritual re- 
sources. 

g 
Explore Cooperatives . . . 
THE INGENUITY of students in overcoming their 
own economic problems is incalculable. So far, 
it has expressed itself chiefly in purely individual- 
istic terms, in supersalesmanship (e.g. painting 
house numbers on curbstones); in developing 
new outlets for technical services (e.g. dental 
students repairing chipped enamel bathtubs) ; 
and in such like ways. Little has been done in the 
development of student codperatives save sporadi- 
cally as here and there a few students have banded 
together to lower their own living costs. It would 
seem that this is a time when the codperative 
movement in American colleges might make a 
great contribution both in helping meet the press- 
ing economic problem for entire student bodies 
and also in providing a laboratory in which stu- 
dents may be securing experience of incalcuable 
value for the future. We commend this idea for 
serious consideration—even by departments of 
economics and business administrations. 

a 
New View on Missions... 


IF THE REPORT of the Laymen’s Foreign Missions 
Inquiry was expected to be a bomb-shell in mis- 
sionary circles, the effectiveness of the final 
explosion was considerably diminished by the 
firecrackers set off through the advance press re- 
leases. These releases, appearing in the usual 
headline manner, failed palpably to do justice to 
the studied constructive report of this represent- 
ative commission of laymen which under the 
chairmanship of Professor Hocking of Harvard 
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had devoted over two years to an on-the-field 
study of the present status of the foreign mis- 
sionary activities of seven leading American 
churches. It is unfortunate that the commission 
has been obliged to spend so much time modify- 
ing erroneous first impressions. Their conclu- 
sions will be of lasting value. It is significant 
that they found within the missionary movement 
itself those policies established or emerging which 
they feel essential to continued progress. Always 
is it a mark of vitality when a social movement 
possesses within itself the forces making for 
adaptability to new and changing conditions. 
There were, of course, recommendations for fur- 
ther change, but in the main these were not rev- 
olutionary; they were notably in line with the 
thinking of the leaders of the missionary move- 
ment itself. 

It was somewhat startling that a report of this 
character would have failed so completely to deal 
with comparable comprehensiveness with the re- 
lation of nationalism, communism and militar- 
ism to the international mission of Christianity. 
Neither did there seem to be a realistic recogni- 
tion of the necessity of building up the fellowship 
of Christians around the world on a forthright 
international basis. Regardless of organizational 
difficulties, that clearly seems to be a necessary 
step if the missionary enterprise, by paralleling 
sectional and nationalistic institutions, is not to 
ally itself toward perpetuating them. 

It is not within the scope of the report to deal 
with the relation of students to the missionary 
movement; but its implications have a direct 
bearing upon this point, the importance of which 
we immediately appreciate when we recall that 
over ten thousand American students have sailed 
as missionaries in the last half century, and that 
thousands more, by becoming Student Volunteers, 
have indicated their willingness to do so. Now 
we are told that the missionaries needed in the 
years ahead are to be men and women of experi- 
ence and maturity, able to go as counselors and 
technical advisers to native leaders. The sharp 
point of the challenge of the missionary cause to 
students seems therefore in danger of being lost 
entirely. At least modifications are required. 

Doubtless we need a Christian life-work chal- 
lenge today which will be fully as incisive in its 
demands for utter Christian consecration as the 
missionary challenge has been for previous gen- 
erations. But it will need to include a challenge 
to Christian service in all the dark and needy 
places of the world—not only to those geographi- 
cally remote (which today is almost a discarded 
category!). Soon it may be time for the ablest 
Christian students of this generation to form 
such a fellowship of consecration and discipline. 
Whatever comes, however, the story of the mis- 
sionary out-thrust of the Student Movement will 
constitute one of its most brilliant chapters. 
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WHERE SHALL I 
Finn My Jos? 


ACCORDING to one of America’s most beloved 
teachers of youth, the only purpose in the lives 
of many modern undergraduates appears to con- 
sist in getting just four things out of life—get- 
ting by in classes, getting thrills out of leisure 
hours, and then, getting married and getting rich. 
And it is not insignificant, this sage goes on to 
say, that the word “getting” appears only three 
times in the Bible, and one of these is in the fa- 
miliar proverb: “With all thy getting, get under- 
standing.” 

Is there, one wonders, anything that is more 
needed just now among those who are thinking 
at all about what to do after college, than a fresh 
understanding of some of the _ revolutionary 
changes which have been taking place in the 
world beyond campus gates? And can there be 
any fact more obvious among these changes than 
that the days of mere “getting” are about done? 


Specialization 

Fifteen years ago it was still possible to divide 
the total field of vocational opportunity into just 
a few simple areas of subdivision. A man made 
his choice either for business or for one of the 
professions; for engineering or perhaps agricul- 
ture. It was almost as simple as that. And once 
the choice was made, the course of preparatory 
requirements was quite fixed and clearly defined; 
and there was some measure of certainty that a 
place would be waiting for him afterwards, in 
some corner of his chosen field. Today it is no 
longer possible to make such a simple selection. 
Today each of those original vocational areas has 
been many times subdivided, until a graphic rep- 
resentation of the field might look like a colossal 
checker board with each of its innumerable, tiny 
squares covering a particular, full-time vocation. 
Or perhaps it might be more realistic to say that 
it looks like a huge jig-saw puzzle of the kind that 
convalescents rent these days to while away their 
hours piecing it together. 

In other words, ours is an age of extreme spe- 
cialization. And each new day seems to bring 
forth some new shift in the lineup of the compo- 
nent parts of the picture, adding new ones and 
ruthlessly scrapping old ones; so that no man or 
woman can be quite sure any more where a chosen 
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By WILLIAM E. KROLL 
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field will be—or whether it will be at all—by the 
time he or she gets out into it. 


“Technocracy” 


Likewise, it is a time when, infinitely more than 
ever before, practically every vocation in life is 
“overcrowded.” And this condition arises not 
alone because colleges, since the War, have been 
turning out unprecedented numbers of graduates, 
but also because our economic structure has been 
so transformed as to require fewer and fewer 
persons. A veritable mania for scientific efficiency 
in production and organization has resulted in 
fewer and bigger business and industrial enter- 
prises—and thereby has eliminated many dupli- 
cations in manpower. And along with this there 
has poured from our research laboratories a 
steady stream of those products of man’s inven- 
tive genius—labor-displacing machinery. 

Perhaps the most astounding verdict on what 
has really happened to us in this respect issues 
from the recent report* of a group of engineers in 
New York who, after twelve years of study, an- 
nounce that it is now possible for American indus- 
try to get along with only fifty-five per cent of its 
available man power, even when it is producing 
up to the 1929 peak of production: so far have 
machines pushed men off the map. And a few of 
this group dare to predict that the time will come 
when we shall be able to do the job with the need 
of only a handful of men. At least one corpora- 
tion executive has openly confessed that, of the 
hundreds of thousands of men now out of work, 
thousands of them are never going back to work 
again. 

There is nothing simple any more, then, about 
this business of finding one’s place in the world of 
life-work. It has become a seriously difficult and 
uncertain venture. And whatever else it por- 
tends, it means that college undergraduates will 
be compelled in the future to “find themselves” 
more quickly and more surely than most of them 
have in the past; to discover what it is that they 
can do, better than they can do anything else in 
the world; and to give themselves early and late 
to that one thing, if they hope to find the outside 


* See “Technocracy,.” in the New Outlook, monthly series, begin- 
ning November, 1932. 
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Drawn by Art You 
THAT BEAUTIFUL DETACHMENT 
“IT doubt whether the student can do a greater 
work for his nation in this grave moment of its 
history than to detach himself from its preoccupa- 
tions, refusing to let himself be absorbed by dis- 
tractions about which, as a scholar, he can do al- 
most nothing. The world will go on somehow...” 
Walter Lippmann, in a lecture to college students. 
(Courtesy of America for All.) 


world, in any sense, waiting for them when they 
get out into it. And it may also mean that col- 
leges themselves will have to become much more 
selective than before, and to concentrate with 
greater seriousness upon the quality rather than 
upon the quantity of their output. 


Interdependence 

There appears, however, to be a much more sig- 
nificant factor in the present situation than any 
thus far touched upon so cursorily here. That is 
the growing sense of the interdependence of the 
people of the nation and of the world. Slowly, 
yet surely, men are learning, voluntarily or other- 
wise, that in none of their relationships can they 
any longer live unto themselves alone. Like it or 
not, we are all being compelled to recognize that 
such things as war debts and tariffs do touch our 
material welfare within our own borders; that 
as a nation we are becoming inseparably bound up 
with the other nations of the world. More than 
that, we are discovering that the day of indi- 
vidual economic freedom of uncontrolled competi- 
tion in trade is passing, and that, in one manner 
or another we are having to plan our economic 
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society with more concern for the interest of al] 
classes and members than we have ever done be. 
fore. Said an official in one of our largest cor. 
porations at a forum meeting recently: “Andrew 
Mellon, and men like him, do not hoard their 
wealth. They put it back into new enterprises as 
invested capital, thereby creating more jobs for 
more people.” Replied the economist who had 
been speaking on the subject of a Planned Soci- 
ety: “Quite so. But that’s what is wrong with us 
right now. We have too much money tied up in 
capital equipment and not enough distributed 
among the rank and file who buy what this equip- 
ment turns out. And the result has been idle 
machinery, making idle men, making even less 
capacity on the part of the public to buy.” So it 
is that in business and industry inside our na- 
tional walls, as with our relationship as a people 
to the rest of the world—slowly, relentlessly, we 
are being taught that a new day of interdepend- 
ence has come. And that it has come to stay. 

All of which is only another way of emphasiz- 
ing the truth that the days of mere “getting” are 
going. George Bernard Shaw’s definition of a 
gentleman is becoming universalized—‘‘a man 
who puts back into life just a little more than he 
takes out of it.” That is, it will need to be uni- 
versalized, more or less. Something much more 
noticeable in its effect must be done by people who 
have assumed the right to accumulate money and 
do with it what they desire, giving merely three 
or four per cent of it back through charitable or 
relief channels. That has been proved not enough. 
The present crisis has revealed that we must now 
look to a readjustment of the system itself which 
has enabled any of us to accumulate, to begin with, 
so much more than we need. 





Realism 


Now there have been two main principles with 
which expert advisers in vocational guidance in 
the past have approached their task of helping 
youth. One of them is called “self-analysis” and 
the other, “a survey (or knowledge) of the field.” 
Clearly enough, these principles may still be ap- 
plied; except that, if they are to function effec- 
tively, they will have to be applied by whoever 
does it with vastly more thoroughness than before. 
One of the great reasons why every alumni office 
might report many John Does among their grad- 
uates who studied agriculture in ‘college but are 
now selling life insurance, is that all too commonly 
John Doe merely drifted through college without 
ever seriously facing what he liked or could do 
more than anything else. Partly, it was John’s 
fault (or his father’s, for caring only that son get 
a college education to add prestige to the family 
name); but partly it was also the fault of the 
educational system under which John operated. 
And if effective vocational guidance is to be a 

(Turn to page 109.) 
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JOST BEGINNING 


TO THINK?... 


Comments on a study of student 
attitudes in this depression period 


By PAUL MOYER LIMBERT 


THE impression is abroad that, under the stress 
of economic crisis, college students in America 
have become more thoughtful, suddenly, and are 
entering upon their work with a new seriousness. 
In answer to queries from the New York Times 
college officials estimated recently that the chief 
effect of the depression had been “to modulate the 
carefree joy of campus life and to focus the at- 
tention of students on books and blackboards.” 
Judging from inquiries which the writer has 
made of a number of friends in the Student 
Movement, this report is “slightly exaggerated,” 
—to quote Mark Twain’s comment concerning a 
premature account of his death. Undoubtedly, 
however, the erstwhile calm waters of college life 
are troubled, but there is not at hand sufficient 
evidence to warrant the prediction that signifi- 
cant changes in the outlook of American college 
students may be not far distant. 

Sensing the danger of generalizing, from a 
New York desk, about what is happening to stu- 
dents in this depression, I asked a number of 
secretaries and a few mature students in differ- 
ent parts of the United States to give me their 
best judgment. Let me now assume the role of 
a reporter, piecing together a picture of what 
students are thinking, even though there are 
many gaps in the picture. 

My first question was, Do you note any signifi- 
cant change on your campus in the amount of 
time and thought which students are giving to 
academic work? The answers are confusing. 
Seven observers replied from the campus of a 
single institution; three said they note a sig- 
nificant change and four said they do not. Evi- 
dently several large grains of salt are necessary 
in digesting replies. On the whole, these friends 
report that there is a slight, but not very signifi- 
cant, increase in attention to academic work. 
Many students are saying, “What is it worth? We 
may not get a job anyhow.” Some students are 
paying more attention to their studies for the very 
practical reason that they do not have much money 
to spend on “dates.” On the other hand, a mi- 
nority, realizing more clearly the privilege of be- 
ing in college in these days of deflated incomes, are 
more serious in their work. In some institutions 
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only the more determined students have been able 
to return to continue their studies. 


Budding Radicals? 


To what extent are college students becoming 
more critical in their thinking on social prob- 
lems? The question to local leaders was put in 
this form: Is there any significant increase in 
the interest which students are expressing in eco- 
nomic, political and international problems? The 
replies indicate that the situation varies greatly 
in different institutions. Some report very little 
change. One says conditions are ninety per cent 
“normal.” Another deplores the fact that only a 
very small percentage are thinking through the 
difficulties of the present economic situation; 
most students are “expecting things to pick up.” 
A group of fifteen girls in the Y. W. C. A. of one 
campus are studying economic problems, but few 
men in the same college are interested; they are 
not willing even to join sight-seeing trips to in- 
dustrial areas. Valiant efforts to organize a So- 
cial Problems Club in another college resulted in 
the appearance of four men. On the other hand, 
most of those who sent data pointed to a marked 
interest in economic problems. They attribute 
this increase chiefly to the presidential election. 
They refer to the organization of Thomas-for- 
President Clubs. In a large eastern university 
the great majority of students were either for 
Hoover or for Thomas; there was “no middle-of- 
the-road liberalism.” Straw polls among the col- 
leges revealed a much larger proportion of stu- 
dents favoring the Socialist candidate than in the 
populace at large. 

















The Only Plan of Industrialism Is Not to Have a Plan 
(Drawn by van Loon for Survey Graphic) 














One of the secretaries of the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy who has had wide contacts 
with college groups in the mid-west and far west 
declares that there has been a “tremendous in- 
terest” in Socialism. More than two hundred 
Thomas-for-President Clubs were formed. Sixty 
per cent of these are expected to continue as L. 
I. D. chapters. Fairly large Socialist Clubs have 
been formed at Princeton, Yale, Harvard, and at 
other large universities. In several cases stu- 
dents are affiliating themselves actively with So- 
cialist locals in the community. 

A visit to the headquarters of the National 
Student League (New York City) brought the 
information that this organization has contacts 
in more than one hundred colleges. Admitting 
no official connection with the Communist Party, 
this group endorsed the Communist candidates in 
the recent election and speak of their movement 
as “revolutionary.” The strength of the Nation- 
al Student League lies chiefly in the universities 
of New York City, where systematic fights for 
free speech and other forms of agitation have 
been carried on. 

None of the Student Movement leaders pro- 
fessed alarm (in their questionnaire replies) over 
radical tendencies in their student bodies. Out- 
spoken criticism of our national, economic and 
political institutions is confined, apparently, to a 
very small minority. Some are gratified and 
others disturbed by this lack of any vigorous 
criticism. 

Uncertainty 

To what extent are students seriously puzzled 
about their future life-work? Here, if anywhere, 
it might be expected that college students must 
be forced to serious thought, for it is at this point 
that the economic breakdown affects them most 
directly. Yet the reporters indicate little funda- 
mental concern for this problem on their cam- 
puses. Some of them reply that vocational plans 
are practically unchanged. They say that most 
students are looking forward to a return of nor- 
mal conditions; it is somewhat inconvenient to 
have to prolong one’s preparation by attending 
graduate school, but after that they fully hope to 
find a place in the world of work. Some students 
are reported to be a bit more realistic: they 
would like to see normal conditions return, but 
do not expect this to happen. At one state insti- 
tution where a vocational guidance department 
was recently established, a large number of stu- 
dents are seeking counsel. 

If this is a true picture of the vocational ex- 
pectations of students, it represents an outlook 
on the social order so naive as to border on trag- 
edy. Are these undergraduates unaware that as 
many as seventy per cent of the graduates of ’31 
in some colleges are still unemployed, that as 
many as forty per cent of graduates of ’30 are 
still looking for jobs? Do they not know that 
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thousands of students who are now preparing for 
practically every profession can never expect to 
gain entrance into that profession under the pres- 


ent unplanned vocational economy? Has the 
news not yet leaked into the colleges that, if a 
1929 level of prosperity were miraculously to be 
restored, only one-half of the nation’s unemployed 
could be placed in gainful occupations? Only one 
of the men who answered the inquiry stated that 
“the increasing invention of new machines is 
causing great concern.” Either students are 
whistling to keep up their courage or they have 
never been informed that we seem to have 
reached the end of an industrial era and are fac- 
ing a radically changed ordering of our economic 
life. One sign of the times is the organization of 
an Association of Unemployed College Alumni, 
with chapters forming in a number of commu- 
nities. 


On With the Dance 


Another question sought information concern- 
ing the amount of expenditures for social func- 
tions on the campus.and the proportion of stu- 
dents engaged in part-time work. Some colleges 
report a marked decrease in the number and ex- 
pense of dances, but in some institutions, par- 
ticularly in the East, no great change has yet 
taken place. One secretary replied, “We are 
desperately near normal here. Even our ‘Y’ fi- 
nance campaign went over with better margin 
than a year ago. This does not apply two blocks 
from the university.” Another reports that the 
well-to-do are spending lavishly. In one state 
college the number of dances is said to be on the 
increase. At another university the cost of gen- 
eral college functions has been greatly reduced, 
but there has been no radical change in the social 
programs of fraternities, because of the competi- 
tive element. The picture has another side, how- 
ever. There has been marked increase in co- 
6perative buying among fraternities and in co- 
éperative economy in the holding of dances. 
Everywhere more students are seeking part-time 
work; at the same time, less work is available 
and the result is that many students are forced 
to leave college. 


On the whole, the conclusion seems inescapable 
that college students in America are just begin- 
ning to think; that only a small minority are 
realistically facing their own future and the 
baffling problems of our society. A senior in an 
eastern college makes this penetrating analysis: 
“It seems to me that the depression has made the 
students who were mentally awake before the 
crash think more seriously and in more radical 
terms. It has stirred them into action in some 
cases. On the other hand, to those students who 
drift along seeking their selfish satisfactions this 
depression has been a cause for building higher 


(Turn to page 111.) 
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Wuiy li Am DOING 
WHat li Am DOING 


By John W. Price 


A graduate of °32; Chairman of an Association of Un- 
employed Alumni in the Rocky Mountain area 


THREE years ago a speaker at high school harangued 
a group of seniors on the importance of going to 
college. He quoted statistics to prove how much 
larger our yearly income would be; how we would be 
able to live higher up on the social scale; yes, we 
were going to help keep up the American “standard 
of living” or maybe with the proper application of 
our latent energies we may even rise above that ven- 
erated standard. He painted a picture of jobs which 
could be had, but only by holders of a college degree. 
He quoted figures showing how small a percentage of 
students who enter the first grade ever graduate with 
the desired degree—that “key to the world’s treasure 
house.” 

Last May I walked solemnly across the stage, to 
receive a roll of white paper tied with a pink ribbon. 
Curious to find what 122 hours of college work had 
netted me, I unrolled the delicate roll—to find a piece 
of white paper—blank! Later in the summer I re- 
ceived a square piece of leather, beautifully lined with 
cloth; thus protected was the statement that I had 
completed the requirements for a B.S. Degree. Was 
this also a blank? 

Somehow, I haven’t needed a bodyguard to keep off 
those people who were to come dashing up to demand 
my services, nor have I even felt it necessary to hire 
a secretary to arrange times when these suppliants 
could interview me. I began searching them out 
had they forgotten that I had the prized degree? “No, 
we have no vacancies.” “We had one vacancy for 
which there were one hundred and fifty-five appli- 
cants—it’s taken.” “We need more teachers, but we 
just don’t have the money to hire them.” And so 
forth, What was wrong? 

I had seen college seniors last year face the winter 
without employment. They were not qualified or they 
didn’t try hard enough? Hardly that; something 
else was wrong. I have always believed that I could 
get a job when I graduated—but I didn’t get one. 
Now I have to find the solution to two problems, What 
is the matter with our economic structure ?—and, 
What is the matter with college graduates? 

This winter I am endeavoring in some history 
courses to learn some of the things which have gone 
before that are effecting us now. I have also been 
reading some of the latest books on economic condi- 
tions. As I read about the panics of 1857, 1873, 1895, 
etc., it seems our “statesmen,” at each recurrence, 
sought a remedy for their particular time of stress. 
They didn’t worry about a permanent cure; therefore 
more panics. 

In Pittsburg there are some one hundred unem- 
ployed college alumni who have grown discouraged— 
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cynical about it all. Through a weekly forum some 
twenty of us are trying to encourage each other, learn 
more about the “mess” we are in, and take an active 
part in community affairs. 

I have been reading some religious books through 
which I hope to learn the program of Jesus for a 
world where men are exploited, where life is cheap, 
and where men starve. To follow the lowly Nazarene 
is to lose sight of all monetary goals. Truly gold is 
God today and a curse upon men’s lives. 

We are unemployed but our job is great. We un- 
employed college alumni must be leaders of a new 
order. We can speak our mind, for we have no posi- 
tion to lose. We may be criticized for things we say 
and do—changes never come because people were 
willing to be indifferent to what was occurring. The 
secret of life, Ghandi says, is the willingness to die 
for a cause. Truly if we are to accomplish our goal 
we must be willing to go all the way. Said a com- 
mencement speaker last June: “We welcome you to 
a leaderless world.” Will his statement be as true 
tomorrow? JOHN W. PRICE. 

Pittsburg, Kansas. 
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By Visser ’t Hooft 
Chairman of The World’s Student Christian Federation. 


DEAR Epitror: Although you have cunningly re- 
frained from using that frightening word, I find that 
your letter is really an invitation to confession. But 
how can I confess unless I have somebody to confess 
to? Please accept, therefore, for just a moment the 
heavy responsibility of a father-confessor and forgive 
me if I speak to you rather than to the anonymous 
mass of readers of your worthy magazine. This 
method has the advantage of making your readers feel 
like eavesdroppers, which serves them right, for it is 
their fault that I have to confess at all. 

If I understand your questions rightly, they may be 
boiled down to this: Why on earth are you doing 
what you are doing? Why do you fuss around about 
religious, moral, social, international and lots of other 
conditions, instead of living like an ordinary citizen 
who plants potatoes, builds bridges or sells gentlemen’s 
hosiery? Why, in short, are you an “uplifter” instead 
cf a human being? 

If you object that your questions were meant in 
quite a different way, I will simply answer that this is 
the form in which I have to face them almost every 
day. For does not the thought come to all of us who 
have gone in for this business of transforming the 
world: how wonderful, how quiet would life not be, 
if we could get absorbed in golf, bridge or Yo-Yo, 
instead of caring about disarmament, Manchuria, un- 
employment or Barthianism? I find that we are con- 
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stantly forced to defend ourselves, not only against 
the “world,” which would have us conform to more 
convenient and generally-accepted standards, but just 
as much against powerful voices in ourselves, which 
advise us to take life a little more easily. 

What then have I to say in defence of that perma- 
nent discontent with the status quo which character- 
izes me as it does all my fellow workers in the same 
or similar causes? 

Just this: that I cannot help being troublesome, 
because the power that makes me work for a differ- 
ent, a better sort of world, is not within my power. 
In other words: I am being forced to fight whether I 
like it or not. It is not that I want terribly to be a 
world reformer. On the contrary, left to myself I 
would probably become a hundred per cent bourgeois, 
and a collector of China or Persian rugs. It is rather 
that I am constantly being challenged, called out of 
my lethargy by a God who is not satisfied with the 
world, with humanity, as they appear today. As long 
as that call comes to me I will somehow have to stand 
in the ranks of those who want to change the face of 
the earth, and I shall have to go on caring for what 
happens to my fellow men on this planet. 

1 am not, therefore, working on my present job be- 
cause I get such a great deal of direct satisfaction 
out of it. While it is, of course, true that there is an 
adventurous and therefore inspiring element in par- 
ticipating in the attempt to build another world order, 
it is even more true that today the visible results are 
so few and far between that they cannot really form 
the basis of our activity. One needs only to live in 
Geneva in the year 1933 to discover how impossible 
it is to retain any courage, if one becomes the slave 
of a concern for immediate, visible results. One of 
the finest Christian statesmen who ever came to Ge- 
neva, Max Huber, former president of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice and now representative of 
Switzerland at the League Assembly, said to me re- 
cently: “Now is the time to see the old supporters 
of the League drop off like leaves on an autumn day. 
The greatest optimists are becoming cynics.” And he 
added after a moment: “I suppose that only real faith 
is adequate to meet this crisis.” This sums up what 
I mean. If we really understand what is going on, 
if one just thinks of the great facts of our time, of 
unemployment and international strife, of our gigantic 
impotence in political and social life, of the moral and 
physical suffering all around us, one cannot conscien- 
tiously remain an optimist. Should one, therefore, 
join the ranks of the modern cynics? No, thank God, 
there is a third possibility, the one which Huber re- 
ferred to. It is possible to be a realist and to remain 
nevertheless passionately active—on condition that 
one hears the great call of God, which gives us a foun- 
dation to stand on and a goal to work for. 

It has been the tragedy of many generations that 
they have been caught in the movement of the pendu- 
lum swinging from high hope to deep despair and vice 
versa. While the orthodox American doctrine is, that 
you can do nothing without optimism, there have been 
many European prophets such as George Sorel and 
Oswald Spengler, who have preached the reverse, and 
exalted pessimism as the only source of action. Are 
we not beginning to see that both are inadequate, be- 
cause both are too much occupied with the immediate 
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here and now, and lack the wide perspective of eter- 
nity? 

Do not misunderstand me. I would not for a mo- 
ment declare myself to be uninterested in results, | 
only plead that we should free ourselves from our ob- 
session with results and do things because they ought 
to be done, because they are essentially right, in the 
hope, in the assurance, that results will and must fol- 
low such action. 

It would seem that we are being taught today the 
meaning of such old phrases as “hope against hope” 
and “walking by faith, not by sight.” We want peo- 
ple who will “stick it out,” even if things get very 
much worse than they are at present. I do not see 
where our generation will find the power to do this, 
unless it turns to that man who in the hour of cruci- 
fixion could pray, “Thy will be done.” 

Geneva, Switzerland. 


& 
By Lee Vrooman 


Now on furlough from Izmir, Turkey, where he served as 

Dean at the International College 
THERE are numerous ways in which qualified Amer- 
ican graduates can serve in foreign countries. Schools 
abroad offer chances to teach every subject, from be- 
ginning English to philosophy. Student clubs, the 
student associations, extracurricular activities, all 
need leadership. 

Besides the schools, there are urban social service 
projects and rural agricultural tasks. In the field of 
medicine are urgent calls for doctors and nurses. In- 
digenous churches need preachers, religious education 
leaders, and other helpers. We who go out may never 
be great leaders, but we can find a task that will 
use our talents, we can contribute toward bringing 
Christ’s spirit to some section of the seething Orient. 

There is no room for him who would enlist merely 
in a spirit of adventure or for a chance to see the 
world. Work on the foreign field is. difficult; it calls 
for patience, for downright grit. One should not en- 
list who has not something to give out of his own 
experience. A life that is not victorious at home, will 
not acquire power overseas. It would be idle to pre- 
tend that the task is not hard. So far as I know, 
however, no easy road to the Kingdom of God has yet 
been discovered. 

If one wants to experiment before making a deci- 
sion for life, there are often opportunities for a three- 
year term of service. This affords a chance to try 
one’s powers of adaptability and gives, also, a clearer 
idea of what courses he will choose for later graduate 
study. Many a short term man has worked three 
years in the foreign field, returned to America for a 
period of study and eventually returned on a basis 
of life service. During the six years I have been con- 
nected with the International College, the majority of 
our short term personnel have wanted to return to 
Turkey. 

This overseas challenge must be faced realistically. 
The world is too small for us to hide from it in col- 
lege halls. For better or worse the world is being 


swept along by many a revolutionary slogan. And 
the most revolutionary of them all is the slogan that 
love really works, that a loving life linked with the 
spirit of God is invincible. That slogan has been car- 
ried to all the world. The movement behind it is at 
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AMERICAN GRADS TEACHING AT 
INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
IZMIR, TURKEY 


Beginning top row, left: 
Raymond White, Kansas 
Cass Reed, Pomona 
Melvin Hilgerfeld, Pomona 
Lee Vrooman, Maine 
Leland Mills, Pomona 
Sterling McGrath, Carleton 
Archibald MacFarlane, Pennsylvania 


Perry Avery, Pomona 


work in every land. Already Kagawa of Japan, 
Aggrey of Africa, Cheng of China, Ghandi of India 
have thrown the challenge back to us in the west. 

A great world-wide revolutionary movement is 
under way to win the allegiance of the world to a 
Christlike life, involving all relations, great and small. 
We cannot escape the challenge to bring this revolu- 
tion to a successful end. 

Izmir, Turkey. 
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By Frances Perry 


Her present residence in Passaic, N. J., follows on a 
year in London’s East End 


{| LIVE in a workers’ section in an industrial city. 
My Polish, Russian and German neighbors include 
factory workers, bootleggers, a saloon keeper, small 
store owners and unemployed. Living with people is 
one of the ends of life. Living with these neighbors 
has its unique values, for underprivileged people have 
certain life experiences that those wrapped in privi- 
lege cannot touch. There is always the danger that 
middle-class luxury, or even comfort, like a silken 
web, may encase and shrivel one’s passion for a more 
ethical society. Here in our neighborhood one is con- 
stantly quickened, prodded, as he sees on every hand 
what the social and economic order of twentieth cen- 
tury America does to human beings—helpless tenants 
being evicted, idle men sitting hour after hour on 
their doorsteps, benches crowded with men and women 
apathetically waiting for food cards, children too 
white and too small, standards of living sinking to 
new low levels. One is driven to know he must take 
an advanced, uncompromising stand against injustice; 
to know he must ally himself completely with those 
forces he believes to make for social change. 

One is not naive enough to think that he can achieve 
much, if anything, at all. The forces that are mold- 
ing a new civilization are too vast. One cannot dog- 
matically preach this or that social philosophy or po- 
litical theory and be sure it is mankind’s one and only 
way to salvation. He does not know and cannot know. 
He can only be sure perhaps of what to him are a 
few basic essentials. One of these essentials is that 
workers must be class conscious, organized, informed, 
responsible if we are to have a society that belongs 
to them rather than to the privileged few. One allies 
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himself, therefore, with those processes by which 
workers are becoming able to take their part intelli- 
gently in the social conflict and assume the power they 
must hold, if the inequalities created by the present 
system are to be equalized. 

But it is not sufficient to share with the workers 
in the learning process of coming to know something 
of economic and sociological factors, of developing 
theories about possible political and economic change. 
It is not enough to participate actively with those in 
industry in their struggle for justice. If one believes 
that it is every man’s heritage to become his largest 
self, among and with other selves, then one is com- 
mitted to the costly discipline of pursuing those 
values, the living of which release in himself and 
others the highest moral and spiritual potentialities 
of which he and his fellow man are capable. There 
is a partial truth in the statement that “the social 
order of which men dream is here in the degree in 
which the dreamers live it.” It is an inescapable fact 
no ethical order will ever be created unless men are 
willing to undertake the cost of living as ethically as 
their own dwarfed moral sense and that of society 
will allow them in this present order. Men are moral 
pygmies. We must constantly struggle therefore to 
refine and deepen our moral insights. This is not the 
gross sentimentality of believing that if we wait until 
men are good, a new society will be created. It is say- 
ing that at the same moment we are working for po- 
litical and economic change, we must be ceaselessly 
seeking to live out those attitudes, those values, those 
interactions with other people, which release in us 
and in them the elements which lead us toward our 
larger selves. 

Cynics say there is no hope, that mankind is headed 
for the black abyss. If one believes in the depravity 
of human nature, he can hold no other view. If, how- 
ever, he believes that man has intellectual, moral and 
spiritual capacity which can be developed to levels far 
beyond those yet achieved, then and then alone does 
he have hope. The simplicity of life, the freedom 
from class distinction, participation in labor’s strug- 
gle for justice, learning from the experiences of work- 
ers and discovering with them new ideas and new 
experiences—all these give to life zest and ever new 
and deeper meanings. Rightly or wrongly, one be- 
lieves that this is a way of living and working which 
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WHILE POETS SING 


Are poets those who write 
In verses mellow and restrained, 
Of flowers and the silvered stars ? 


| can only write 
That in a thousand jails 
My brothers stare at iron bars. 


How can | sing of snow-white clouds 
And peaceful swallows’ nests, 
What song can fit these words : 


A million babies 
Clinch at withered breasts. 


How can | prate 
About the inevitable fate 
Of those who sin? 


Once | saw a strikers head 
Smashed in. 
FRANK RUDWICK 
in The New Masses. 





holds the possibility of the enlargement of the ca- 
pacity of people, thus enabling those of us who are in- 
volved, to function more usefully in society. 


By Charles T. Douds 

After a decade working within the Student Christian As- 
sociation, devotes his energies to the new 

League for Social Justice 
TWO hundred thousand workers unemployed, thirty- 
five thousand families on shamefully inadequate relief, 
malnutrition among children increased one-third, one 
hundred unsolved gang murders in the last three 
years! These facts and many similar ones have fi- 
nally made Pittsburgh, self-styled “city of churches,” 
stir from her slumbers. Not much to be sure, but if 
you watch closely the movement is perceptible. One 
of the signs is the development of a new organization 
called the League for Social Justice, of which I have 
the good fortune to be the Executive Secretary. 

During the last three years Pittsburgh has been my 
headquarters as a member of the staff of the Middle 
Atlantic Field Council. In the midst of the glittering 
twenties I arrived at the conviction that our society 
must face the necessity for a thorough revision of its 
economic and political arrangements. Among my 
Pittsburgh acquaintances were a number who shared 
this conviction. We often spoke of the need of com- 
ing together and organizing ourselves. As the unem- 
ployment crisis in this district became more acute we 
were impelled to act and the visit of Paul Blanshard 
to the city last March was the occasion for the first 
meeting. On April third the League was organized. 
April first I had joined the unemployed. In May the 
League offered me a job as secretary which I hastened 
to accept. 

Investigation, education, action—these words sum- 
marize the work of the League. A Committee on the 
Unemployment Crisis headed by Dr. Ralph S. Boots 
of the University of Pittsburgh began last May to 
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study the problem of relief in Pittsburgh and to de. 
termine, so far as possible, the effects of unemploy-. 
ment on the lives of the victims of this disease of the 
machine age. A study of the standards prepared by 
the social agencies showed that, on the basis of the 
price levels of last May, the minimum amount on 
which the average family of five could be maintained 
in health and decency was $15.00 per week. The ae- 
tual amount of relief for a family of this size was 
then and still is $4.50 per week for food plus a small] 
amount for shoes and coal. On August 6th it was 
announced that this food allowance would be reduced 
to $2.00. A city bond issue to prevent such a disaster 
had been authorized in April but, in spite of the fact 
that the city officials knew that funds were nearing 
exhaustion, they did not have the money ready. The 
Unemployment Crisis Committee issued a statement 
in which the officials were taken to task for their neg- 
ligence. The statement was given a great deal of 
space in the newspapers and before the,end of the 
month the former rate of relief was restored. 

The study of the effects of unemployment revealed 
the startling increase in malnutrition among the 
school children and indicated that the financial se. 
curity of the families of the lower middle class and 
the workers is being rapidly destroyed. During the 
first six months of 1932 mortgage foreclosures in Al- 
legheny County had increased over the same period 
in the high year of 1931 by 100 per cent. A study of 
national figures revealed that twenty-three per cent 
of the life insurance held in the country had either 
been surrendered or was jeopardized by loans on 
policies. 

The results of these studies were taken directly to 
the people in a series of “town meetings” held in the 
parks in various parts of the city during August and 
September. Fenner Brockway, Chairman of the In- 
dependent Labor Party of Great Britain, lectured 
under League auspices in November and, beginning in 
January, the series of eight lectures set up by the 
League for Industrial Democracy will be presented. 
Many other meetings have been held and discussion 
groups are being organized in various parts of the 
city. A one-act play built around the sale of the 
household goods of a worker by his landlord has been 
written and will be presented by a group of the League 
members, several of whom are former leaders of the 
Student Christian Movement. 

The League offers members of the Student Move- 
ment who come to Pittsburgh and want to work to 
bring about changes in the social order, a place to be- 
gin. The work done so far has been accomplished 
with very little money. Among the unemployed mem- 
bers of the League are many who have unusual ability 
in various fields. They have enthusiastically given 
days and weeks of strenuous effort and in the process 
have gained from experience a new conviction of the 
need for change. 

We have discovered that few people have given suf- 
ficient thought to the economic problem to be ready 
to adhere to any specific doctrine of change such, for 
instance, as the Socialist program. Many, however, 
are greatly concerned by the human wreckage that 
surrounds them, are convinced that deep changes must 
be made, and have shown a desire to learn more of 
the possible paths that lie ahead. The aim of the 
League is stated as follows: Recognizing the urgent 
need for basic economic and political changes in our 
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society, we declare our intention to work toward the 
formulation and realization of a program that will 
promote social and economic justice. 

The present economic order is slowly disintegrat- 
ing. We must create the new order within the shell 
of the old, if worse tyranny or greater chaos are to 
be avoided. I have found enduring satisfaction and 
many new friends in this work which far outweighs 
any slight sacrifice that it has required. Unemploy- 
ment is here to stay. Few students will be able to 
fnd jobs when they graduate next June. Perhaps 
those who join the unemployed will find a way to help 
create the new order and fit themselves to live in it 
when it arrives. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


& 
By Charles C. Noble 
Finds the ministry a tough job but thrilling 


Q@NCE I smiled indulgently when I heard a kindly 
gray-haired minister declare, “I think the Christian 
ministry is the best job in the world; I wouldn’t 
change with anybody.” But the indulgence has gone 
from that smile now and in its place there is profound 
appreciation. You see, I’m on the job myself, having 
all sorts of fun, running risks, dealing with life’s 
realities and crises, and getting to know people. The 
cigarette advertisements blat brazenly about “nature 
in the raw.” They know very little about it. The 
minister sees life stark and vivid as few others ever 
can. 

I headed for the ministry because I had been steeped 
in that idea all my life. No credit is due me for mak- 
ing the decision. I had been moved by a vague and 
romantic adolescent evangelism. Then I entered Union 
Theological Seminary and my troubles began. I had 
to do some thinking. After all, a man cannot come 
in daily contact, for three school years, with men 
such as adorn the Union faculty without having some- 
thing important happen to him. You cannot meet in- 
carnated truth and ever be the same again. 

All through seminary I had heard many things, 
good and bad, about the Church. At length I had my 
own parish and began to see things from the inside. 
Within a year I could, I think, have written a critical 
book which would have made the fulminations of 
Mencken look pale and wan. But I saw the other 
side, too. Here were struggling spirits enriched and 
ennobled by something the Church provided. I saw 
how the religion of Jesus, even in a crude and smoth- 
ered form, could change men ethically. I saw how it 
could make them socially minded and link them up 
cooperatively with the cosmic forces of righteousness. 
Through it they were empowered to face evil trium- 
phantly and, as Von Hiigel put it, bravely “to grasp 
the nettle of life.” Here was a job that helped men 
into a virile type of life. I resolved to stay with it. 

To do this has meant criticism and misunderstand- 
ing, but also it has meant a vast amount of personal 
satisfaction. Certain stands I have felt bound to take, 
and they have caused trouble. Of course, I did my 
best to “lead the people along.” Good educational 
method must be combined with any feeble prophesy- 
ing which we may attempt. Always the wise man 
Starts with people as people and tries to win them to 
himself and the basic convictions of love. I tried to 
be wise. 

Nevertheless, issues ultimately arose. They always 
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A NEW YEAR'S PSALM 


The New Year broke with noisy, jazzy din, 

With horns and bells and peals of carefree laughter. 
We watched the old vear die in solemn gathering. 
Or held a merry wake, as was our choice. 


But now upon the dawning of the year, 

While sunlight dimly shows what lies before, 
We bow before Our God, Eternal One ; 

We worship Thee, to whom all years are NOW. 


We know not what these twelve new months will bring, 
What radiant cs. a joy and bitter sorrow ; 
Naeught is assured us but our trust in Thee, 


Our faith in God, creator and World Ruler ; 


We will not fear if we can walk with Thee, 
Or clasp the finger of our Father's hand. 


Our hearts well up with gratitude anew 

That we may start another year afresh, 

Help us step forth into this unknown year 

As trusting children, conscious of Thy Presence. 


J. GUSTAV WHITE 
from Present Day Psalms. 
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do: militarism; political conservatism; economic and 
religious fundamentalism; race prejudice; smugness; 
selfishness in all its forms. Let a man make clear his 
position regarding any of these questions, after he has 
laid his ground work, and the fun begins. 

At this point I rise to testify that a minister can 
take something resembling a radical Christian stand 
even in a conservative community, and still live on 
the job to tell the tale. He can, broadly speaking, 
command the respect and loyalty of his parish and at 
the same time stand for pacifism, socialism, racial 
equality, a new economic deal, modern religious edu- 
cation, up-to-date mental hygiene, and a truly liberal 
theology. He can be identified with work for the un- 
employed, and lead the movement for a forum of ad- 
vanced social thinking, and still be in fairly good 
standing. It appears to me that such a job affords a 
more varied combination of constructive activity and 
thrills than any other work of which I know. 

Now, of course, I would not be concerned with all 
this so-called socially constructive work if I did not 
feel that it had a future. I believe that as individuals 
and as a great society we ought constantly to be en- 
gaged in the process of growing up. We have, I think, 
infinite possibilities for a finer and a nobler life on 
earth—the kind indicated by the motive and ethic of 
Jesus. I count it a tremendous privilege to be work- 
ing at the very heart of the problem of personal and 
social self-realization. Others may and must toil at 
the tasks of providing the things that are needed in 
our daily lives. It is my good fortune to deal with 
the personalities who will use these things, to dis- 
cover the motivations involved, and try to interpret 
the whole complex welter of people, power, and things. 

Because I am convinced that ultimately we can build 
a higher order and make a better job out of the whole 
process of living, I stay at the task of the Christian 
ministry, for Christianity seems to have the best clew 
to the meaning of it all. 

Hartford, Conn. 
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CRISIS 
In CHINA . 


Students of China are playing an important 
part in the rapidly moving scene which is bring. 
ing China face to face with three possible 
alternatives for the future 


By KIANG WEN HAN 


° 


IN THIS article I shall present a very sketchy 
picture of China and the place of students in the 
changing scene. First I must say that China is 
in a very serious crisis today. This “crisis” psy- 
chology is widespread among the people in gen- 
eral and among the students in particular. 

We suffered tremendously from the unprece- 
dented floods last year. The submerged areas 
which it has been possible to check by aérial sur- 
veys are equal in size to England or New York 
State. More than 50,000,000 persons have been 
directly affected by the flood disaster. Even at 
this time thousands of people still remain home- 
less and destitute. 

Then, there is the challenge of communism. A 
huge area in central China is being occupied by 
communists. In many cases these communists 
are closely allied with bandits, so we often call 
them communist-bandits. The national govern- 
ment has sent several unsuccessful expeditions 
to suppress them. The poverty stricken popu- 
lace and the ill-treated soldiers serve only as fer- 
tile soil for the spread of communism. 

The crisis is further intensified by the Japa- 
nese actions in Manchuria and Shanghai. One 
unmistakable reaction of China has been the mili- 
tarization of the minds of the people. The peo- 
ple have lost their faith in the League of Nations 
and the sanctity of international agreements. 
After all, might is right, and might alone is the 
only voice which can make itself heard in inter- 
national conflicts. We must depend upon our- 
selves, for “God helps those who help themselves.” 
Last year, following the Japanese occupation in 
Manchuria, at least 50,000 students went to Nan- 
king from different parts of the country to bom- 
bard the government with petitions for war with 
Japan. All the discussions of both Christian and 
non-Christian students of the past few months 
have been centered around the question of “Na- 
tional Crisis.” 

The Student Mind 

Generally speaking, there are two streams of 
influence reacting on the minds of students in 
China. One is the European-American (or west- 
ern) stream; the other is the Soviet-Russian (or 
communist) stream. About fifteen years ago 
there were introduced into China two western 
idols, Science and Democracy. By Science is 
meant, not only the mechanical inventions, but 
also the scientific spirit and method that lie be- 
hind all scientific achievement. The kernel of 
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the scientific spirit and method was considered 
to be one of skepticism and pragmatism. The 
students became very bold in repudiating all 
forms of authority and enthusiastic in welcom- 
ing everything that came from the west. Democ- 
racy involves free individual development and 
equal educational. opportunity. So there was 
brought about the Literary Renaissance Move- 
ment. 

Even under the strict ban of the government, 
the communist influence in China is becoming 
more widespread and challenging than ever. 
Some students flock to communism because of 
real convictions which are comparable only to 
religious faith. Others turn to communism as 
a desperate measure in meeting the national 
crisis. Still others have been fascinated by the 
communist experiment in Russia. Then a gen- 
eral cause is a growing discontent and distrust 
with the present Kuomintang régime. 

A recent writer remarked that there are three 
dominant influences in the minds of the Chinese 
students. They are (1) Hu Shih; (2) Com- 
munism; (3) Hollywood. In broad outlines, this 
statement is very true. Hu Shih represents the 
stream of western influence. He is the father of 
the Chinese Literary Renaissance Movement and 
a strong promoter of western culture. Com- 
munism represents the other stream of influence. 
It presents a serious challenge to the existing eco- 
nomic and social order. Hollywood refers to the 
widespread influence of the moving pictures in 
China. The word represents those students who 
are satisfied with momentary thrills and creature 
comforts and those who follow the line of least 
resistance in face of challenging situations. We 
have all these three types of students in China 
today. 

What Strength Christ 


Even in the midst of the varied critical situa- 
tions, there is a distinct emergence of Christian 
vigor among the students in China. This vigor 
has been expressed in three aspects: 

1. New awakening in religious beliefs. The 
chief note of this new awakening is the endeavor 
to identify religion with life, interpreting reli- 
gion in terms of life. The natural corollary of 
this idea is an emphasis of religion. Apart from 
this practical interest there is a clear evidence 
of a growing appreciation of the transcendent in 
religion, so worship and mystical experience are 
given their rightful place. Retreat meetings, 
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candle services and consecration ceremonies have 
become popular as student gatherings. 

2. Growth of fellowship life. In former years 
the most common groupings of the Christian stu- 
dents on the campuses were the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A. In recent years there has 
sprung into being an increasing number of fel- 
lowship groups. These fellowship groups are 
formed either within the larger organization or 
as independent bodies. The student Y. M. C. A.’s 
and Y. W. C. A.’s are in most cases elaborate in 
organization, impersonal in relationship, and per- 
functory in existence; whereas the “fellow- 
ships” are small, spontaneous and based essen- 
tially on a life of sharing. But these fellowships 
are not without their negative aspects, for they 
tend to be cliquish, ingrowing, esoteric, and lack- 
ing in continuity. At present we have about 110 
y. M. C. A.’s, 70 Y. W. C. A.’s and 50 fellowships 
scattered in the various colleges and schools of 
China. Our -problem is how to work out a plan 
whereby we will be able to make the small fellow- 
ships into vital cells of Christian living and yet 
retain the codrdinating values of the larger or- 
ganizations. 

3. Aspiration for a National Student Christian 
Movement. The idea of such a Movement was 
first germinated in the W. S. C. F. conference 
held in Peking, 1922. Five years later, a pre- 
paratory commission was formed for the pro- 
posed S. C. M. As a result of the study of the 
commission it is pointed out that the future S. 
C. M. will give a proper place for student initia- 
tive and that it will endeavor to include and unite 
all the Christian student groups in China whether 
they are under the names of Y. M. C. A.’s or 
Y. W. C. A.’s or fellowships. 


Student Program 


The S. C. M. Commission is stressing three em- 
phases in its program. The first is an emphasis 
on individual discipline. It has formulated a 
kind of “mutual contract” which consists of a 
number of definite points for individual observ- 
ance. Devotional life, honesty, frugality, and 
punctuality are a few examples. The second em- 
phasis is an attempt to deepen and enrich the in- 
tellectual life of the students by promoting a 
comparative study of theories of social recon- 
struction and from that background to think out 
what the religion of Jesus stands for in that 
sphere. The third emphasis is the launching of 
some concrete projects to meet the fundamental 
needs of China, such as rural service and popular 
education. 

Every year there are eleven Student Summer 
Conferences held in different parts of the coun- 
try. Most of these are largely planned and car- 
ried through by students themselves and for men 
and women together. From a study of all the 


topics used in the conference speeches and dis-* 
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Basketball is popular at Lingnan University (Canton) 


cussions of the last two years, we can group the 
student problems somewhat like the following: 
Religion and Life Philosophy; Sex and Marriage; 
Vocation; Social Service and National Recon- 
struction. 

The Christian students are not insensitive to 
the present crisis. Last year all the local student 
groups made a feverish attempt to secure funds 
and warm garments to relieve those suffering 
from the floods. After the Japanese occupation 
in Manchuria, the Chinese Christian students 
stood for noncodperation, with a view toward 
settlement of the Sino-Japanese issues by peace- 
ful means. During the “undeclared war” the 
Christian students in Shanghai organized an As- 
sociation for National Crisis Relief, and kept 
themselves busy in serving the homeless refugees 
and wounded soldiers. 


Which Road 


The National Student Christian Movement in 
China is in the making. We see that there are 
three possible “ways out” for China. There is 
the way of violent revolution. If that were fol- 
lowed the result would be ruthless bloodshed, 
widespread hatred, relentless dictatorship; at 
best, men would become parts of the economic 
machine and mere tributes to the god of social 
collectivism. Then there is the way of militant 
nationalism. If that were followed the result 
would be to hasten another human massacre and 
the uprooting of the foundations of civilization ; 
at best men would become cannon-fodder of 
brutal warfare. But there is a third way of 
Christian fellowship. If that were followed, the 
result would be the making and building of a 
world community of Christian brotherhood. All 
would be sons and daughters of one Father God. 
No longer will there be a dilemma between war 
and peace, revenge and reconciliation; there is 
the only way of love. It is to the last task that 
the Chinese S. C. M. endeavors to address itself. 
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AN INTERPRETATION 
OF EVENTS 


BY JOHN BENNETT 


THE war debt problem grows hourly in complex- 
ity and importance. It is not strange that the 
average American who cannot pay his own debts 
sees no reason why the government should cancel 
or revise the European debts at a time when it 
threatens to raise his taxes. Nor is it strange 
that the congressmen and senators who represent 
the average man should be vociferous in insisting 
that Europe pay in full. The problem is further 
complicated by the fact that many idealists insist 
that there shall be no revision of the debts except 
as a part of a larger program of world reconstruc- 
tion which shall include real disarmament. That 
last position seems to me to be sound if there is 
some way of bringing about the result without 
our dictating disarmament in our usual self- 
righteous manner. Such dictation would create 
a resentment that might poison the international 
situation as much as armaments themselves do. 
So much at least can be said for the American 
position. 

But when all those things have been said they 
do not cancel the folly of our debt policy. What- 
ever conditions should be laid down before the 
debt settlements are revised, it was only the ir- 
responsible intransigeance of Congress which 
prevented the administration from making some 
concessions in the payments due last month. 
Europe has a right to think that if a moratorium 
was desirable in 1931 it is equally desirable now. 
Moreover, we led Europe to expect that if she 
solved the reparations problem we would do 
something about debts. Europe has almost wiped 
out reparations and yet we make no concessions. 
Experts who look at the world situation seem to 
be agreed that revision of debts is essential as 
one condition of economic recovery. America 
would gain far more than she would lose by 
generous action in time. Also, simple justice to 
England would require concessions to her now 
because the debt settlement with England did not 
greatly reduce the original British debt, whereas 
the settlements with France and Italy cancelled 
a very large part of their debts. Now, the situa- 
tion in England, especially the fall of the English 
pound, makes her payments an impossible burden. 

What I desire to stress in regard to this debt 
situation is that we have here a perfect example 
of one general characteristic of our society which 
may be our ruin if we do not recognize it and 
correct it. It is this. Our problems are world 
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problems and must be settled on a world scale 
by those who understand the real needs of the 
world. As a matter of fact, however, the deci- 
sion in such matters is always in the hands of 
men who primarily are responsible to sectional 
interests and who are ignorant and irresponsible 
so far as the total situation is concerned. Our 
congressional leaders who shout that Europe 
must pay or default are speaking in behalf of peo- 
ple who on the whole are well intentioned but 
who know only their own immediate sectional in- 
terests. But, in their hands rests the decision in 
an urgent world problem upon the right solution 
of which the sectional interests themselves in the 
long run depend. 


THE report of the committee of engineers call- 
ing themselves Technocracy presents conclusions 
which are terrifying when we think out their 
implications. More decisively than ever we are 
told that the advances in technology have made 
it possible for our society to produce an abun- 
dance for all, to abolish poverty and insecurity. 
That should be a signal for rejoicing. But unfor- 
tunately there goes with it the conclusion that 
we must expect a vast increase in technological 
unemployment, which is the result of the displace- 
ment of men by machines. Were we to return to 
the production level of 1929 we could reabsorb not 
more than half of our twelve million unemployed. 
If we were to put into operation all the machines 
which we now know about we could produce 
enough for our whole population and have thirty 
million unemployed. In other words, making full 
allowance for exaggeration in those staggering fig- 
ures we can expect to have, all the time and quite 
apart from the ups and downs of the business 
cycle, more unemployed than we have now. Per- 
haps there will be only “downs” in that cycle. 
Now, the economics which most of the readers 
of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN are studying in college 
classrooms denies the possibility of overproduc- 
tion and permanent technological unemployment 
on a large scale. Being no economist and having 
learned in college that such things cannot hap- 
pen, I walk warily. My suspicion is that many 
of our economic theories are true only of abstract 
situations which do not happen to exist on this 
particular planet in 1933. In this case, they seem 
to assume that where there are human wants 
there will normally be purchasing power, that 
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therefore the market will always be as unlimited 
as wants are unlimited. Be that as it may, I 
want to sketch what seems to be inevitable unless 
we do something drastic now to change the di- 
rection of our economic life and learn to make 
abundance a blessing instead of a curse. 

Take as a conservative estimate 10,000,000 un- 
employed as the least which we can expect in 
view of the technological changes even if we 
emerge from the worst of the depression. The 
purchasing power of those 10,000,000 men and 
their families will be almost nothing. Their pres- 
ence in the labor market will cause wages to de- 
cline except where labor is protected by effective 
organization and they would make effective or- 
ganization almost impossible. The reduced wages 
would decrease the purchasing power of those 
who are employed. This situation would mean 
a smaller market for goods and would necessarily 
cause further unemployment and further decline 
in wages and further loss of purchasing power 
and so on until we get a complete breakdown. 
This vast economic machine of ours which could 
so effectively meet all our economic needs is driv- 
ing us blindly to disaster quite apart from the 
greed or the good intentions of individuals. Here 
we have economic determinism with a vengeance. 
The most urgent question which I know anything 
about is: What are we going to do to control that 
economic machine so that it will serve us all and 
not blindly run over us all? 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR has just published an 
extraordinarily valuable book, Moral Man and Im- 
moral Society.* No other book has made so real 
to me the nature of the problem of how we are 
to get social change in America. Most American 
idealists have been so preoccupied with the ques- 
tion of what change is desirable that they have 
neglected the question of how it is to be brought 
about. My guess is that this book will have become 
a storm center before these lines are printed. Al- 
ready, Norman Thomas has written a long review 
of it in the World Tomorrow in which he criti- 
cizes it severely for its “defeatism.” What Nor- 
man Thomas says is an excellent corrective to the 
book but, as he admits, it is hardly a fair review. 
My own conviction is that today we do not need 
a corrective to the book nearly so much as we 
need the book itself as a corrective to the as- 
sumptions which most of us_ well-intentioned 
middle class people take for granted. We need 
the exercise of assimilating this book and thus 
getting outside of our own assumptions long 
enough to examine them in the light of its real- 
istic criticism. If, when we are through with that 
process, we can still find some truth in those as- 
sumptions to which the book does injustice, well 
and good; but I doubt if our perspective will re- 
main unchanged after reading it. 


* See page 110. 
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Where Shall | Find My Job? 
(From page 98.) 


thing of achievement from now on, it would seem 
to mean that both ends of the proverbial educa- 
tional log will have to deal more profoundly with 
this matter of self-analysis. 

Likewise, in the matter of bringing vividly be- 
fore the minds of unsettled students the nature of 
the field of opportunity open to them, vastly more 
realism and detailed fact must be the procedure 
now. Johnnie must not be permitted to choose 
the ministry as a career only on the testimony of 
some pink-faced bishop who has grown incurably 
soft and flabby at his job; nor must he be allowed 
to suppose he knows all about journalism because 
of a movie he saw or a prize he won once for an 
essay. Rather, some more starkly factual plan 
must be followed, augmented by summer try-outs 
and otherwise, to enable the student to grasp 
something of the “feel” of the actual situation he 
will face in his job after graduation. And above 
all else, some knowledge of the trends and changes 
he may expect in his chosen field ought to be made 
part of his equipment. 

It is still necessary, then, to face the problem of 
what to do after college; but it is more necessary 
to achieve a right attitude toward whatever one 
does decide to do, toward life as a whole. The 
superintendent of one of New England’s largest 
textile mills said not long ago that in his belief 
the concern that operates with the highest social 
vision is the one which in the future will win out; 
that it will be the enterprise which thinks most 
not of its profits alone but also of its employees, 
making sure that they are actually sharing in the 
fruits of their labors. And it will be the one that 
does this, not only in order to add to the buying 
power of the workers in order that industry may 
benefit selfishly in the long run thereby, but be- 
cause it believes its employees to be men and 
women with rights and needs and dreams just as 
real as those at the top of the social scale. 

In a very real sense the old wall separating 
sacred from secular vocations has been broken 
down. No longer are the ministry, teaching and 
missionary work sacred—apart from other fields. 
Business, too, in all its aspects, calls for men and 
women who will go out into it primarily to give 
and not to get. : 

a 


A Correction 


In the editing process necessary in cutting down a 
long article into a very brief one, a regrettable error 
crept into the November INTERCOLLEGIAN. On page 
fifty-five Miss Mary Johnson (Pittsburgh, ’30, and 
now a student at Brookwood Labor College) was made 
to appear to be in favor of “qualified” conflict with 
the status quo. To the contrary, as she reminds the 
editors quite emphatically, her opposition to the capi- 
talistic system is quite unqualified. The editors 
apologize. 
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“MORAL MAN AND 


IMMORAL SOCIETY” 


° 


A Book Review by 
ROBERT LOWRY CALHOUN 


* 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR’S trumpet seldom gives 
an uncertain sound. This time it has sounded a 
blast to split the ears of romantics and sentimen- 
talists, otherwise called “liberals,” and to make 
the heads of sterner folk ring also. Any one who 
innocently has prided himself on being a liberal 
and something of a realist as well had best look 
to his defenses before venturing within range of 
this book. For its attack on sentimentalism, self- 
deception, and hypocrisy among middle-class 
minds is forthright, searching, well-sustained, and 
in large part richly deserved. 

This is one’s first impression, and I think the 
author meant that it should be so. But there is 
far more in the book than its onslaught on our 
social complacencies. There is judicious though 
incomplete appraisal of our resources for trans- 
forming natural egoism and brutality in social 
living: to wit, natural sympathy, rational insight, 
and religious fervor, that serve us well enough in 
the intimate relationships of persons, but are said 
to fail inevitably in the conflicts between nations, 
races, and economic classes. There is acute analy- 
sis of motives and social methods under the stress 
of modern life. There is a profoundly moving ac- 
count of the Marxian vision of the proletariat as 
suffering servant and savior of mankind. The 
claims of violent revolution are weighed against 
those of parliamentary action, and over against 
both are set the values and dangers of non-aggres- 
sive coercion such as Gandhi’s. In every chapter 
there is close thinking, abundant illustration, a 
serviceable style that flashes often into epigram- 
matic brilliance, and a pervasive intensity of feel- 
ing that lifts the whole discussion far above small 
partisan concerns. It is an able piece of work, 
admirably done. 

One would do the book an injustice to judge it 
as an essay in systematic philosophy. It is a vig- 
orous tract for the times, unusually thoughtful, 
coherent, and comprehensive for such a work, but 
displaying also what seem to me somewhat serious 
lapses from its own high standard. There is room 
only to mention two or three. 

The first is a tendency to write now and again 
as though in 1932 the data on human destiny were 
substantially complete. The League of Nations 
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has not as yet shown itself impressive in major 
crises; hence, “Try as he will, man seems incap- 
able of forming an international community, with 
power and prestige great enough to bring social 
restraint upon collective egoism” (p. 48). Love 
has at best been realized only by individuals and 
small groups; hence, “Even a nation composed of 
individuals who possessed the highest degree of 
Christian goodwill would be less than loving in its 
relation to other nations.”” Which may be so, but 
cannot yet be proved from the data at hand. Pre- 
mature closing of issues as complex as these, at a 
time when significantly new conditions of both op- 
portunity and urgency are coming into existence 
through new technical and political developments, 
suggests a momentary lapse into dogmatic rather 
than realistic thinking. 

Akin to this impatience—a prophet’s impatience 
—to close the books with what data are now at 
hand is a certain arbitrary simplification of va- 
rious concepts, partly no doubt for convenience 
and vividness of exposition. The treatment of re- 
ligion is a case in point. “Essentially religion isa 
sense of the absolute” (p. 52), which typically 
issues either in a sharp dualism that sets the abso- 
lute in utter contrast to everything else, and blurs 
all relative distinctions in a common condemna- 
tion and despair of all things relative; or else in 
an engulfing monism that identifies the absolute 
with the relative, and thus blurs distinctions in a 
universal optimism. The former sort is prefer- 
able because of its “realism” (p. 78) and its su- 
perior driving power. Yet this very power turns 
out to rest on “illusions” heartily believed, on il- 
lusion that “may become true if its truth is not 
doubted” (pp. 81, 221). The arbitrariness of this 
account is briefly hinted by the author himself, 
when he notes (p. 69) that “the thought of 
Thomas Aquinas for instance” takes a very dif- 
ferent line from either unmitigated dualism or 
pantheism. One must add that this third line, 
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which Professor Niebuhr leaves unexamined, is 
that actually followed by too large a number of 
able and devoted thinkers, Catholic and Protest- 
ant, to have it left out of account in describing 
essential religion. As for “illusions” that “may 
become true,” one has an uncomfortable feeling 
that they belong rather in a religion of sophisti- 
cated pragmatism than in what would ordinarily 
be called a religion of realism. And in any event, 
if it be essential to their effectiveness that from 
the outset their truth be not doubted, it would 
seem inadvisable to suggest doubts as to their 
truth. 

This leads directly to a final point. In the chap- 
ter on religious resources for social living, the con- 
tribution of human religious enthusiasm is con- 
sidered but not, even by way of hypothesis, the 
possible reinforcement of human effort by the 
presence and influence of God. One can under- 
stand and sympathize with an author’s desire to 
avoid, in a book like this, any suspicion of ro- 
mantic weakness; but if religious resources are 
to be discussed at all, it is hard to see how one 
may legitimately avoid reference, either affirma- 
tive or negative, to a question of so great import. 
A thoroughgoing realism must face it. The one 
clue I can find in the present book is in the chapter 
on proletarianism, whose millennial hope is com- 
pared with that of Christianity. “There is an ele- 
ment of truth in both expectations; for there are 
tendencies in history which make for the casting 
of the mighty from their seats, both morally and 
politically” (p. 156). But the Marxists have the 
better of it “in history,” and “the religio-ethical 
dreams of the Christians” seem to end in the thin 
air of unrealizable ideals. 

But though perfection cannot be had, progres- 
sive approximation may (pp. 199, 219); and 
therein perhaps lies a substantial measure of hope 
—as even a liberal might agree. 


Just Beginning to Think? 
(From page 100.) 


their defense mechanisms against thought and 
action. Reality has presented difficulties new to 
them. So they seek to escape it by the old method 
of having a good time.” As an illustration, he 
refers to the refusal of students at his college to 
accept the dean’s proposal to reduce the number 
of college parties. 

But the pressure of economic forces is inexo- 
rable and no one can predict the extent to which 
American students may be awakened out of their 
complacency if present conditions continue. 
Along with the shrinkage in family incomes has 
developed a tendency toward increased tuition 
and laboratory fees. Part-time jobs are becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to secure and wages have 
been slashed. And after graduation, the long, 
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UNIVERSAL DAY OF PRAYER 
FOR STUDENTS 


February 19, 1933 


Plan now to observe this day, which binds to- 
gether the students of the world in a great con- 
structive effort to discover the Will of God for 


this generation. 
The “‘call’’ issued by the World’s Student 
Christian Federation will be published in the 
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long wait for a position. “Perhaps,” as a Har- 
vard graduate remarked, “‘the world doesn’t need 
us after all.”” The comfortable, sheltered days of 
the college student are fast drawing to a close. 
He is caught between the upper and nether mill- 
stones of the machine age. 


In this respect American students are now ex- 
periencing what students in Europe have known 
for a decade. The growth of an intellectual pro- 
letariat is one of the outstanding developments 
of the post-war period in Europe. Annually 
since the war these universities have graduated 
highly educated young men and women for whom 
there is no apparent future. As a consequence 
many of these graduates have joined movements 
opposed to the existing economic and political 
régime. The ranks of the Hitlerites and of the 
Communists in Germany have been swelled by 
university graduates. Similar conditions prevail 
in China and Japan. When our students in the 
United States shall have tasted the bitterness of 
economic insecurity for a few more years, what 
will be the result? 


In these testing times, are students turning 
with more interest to religion? The evidence on 
this point from my friends in the Student Move- 
ment is quite clear. None reports any increase 
in attendance at church. If anything, students 
are said to be more critical than ever of organ- 
ized religion. At the same time most of these 
leaders sense an increased interest in the discus- 
sion of religious problems. Some say there is 
greater willingness to approach fundamental 
questions of the meaning and ends of life. Others 
see little change in the indifference of the. rank 
and file of students toward religion. One writes, 
“I should be glad to think that the depression is 
turning student thought in more serious direc- 
tions, but cannot say that I see much evidence 
of it here.” As these revolutionary days through 
which we are passing force students more and 
more to a searching of heart and a reéxamination 
of traditional assumptions, will the agencies of 
organized religion in America—the Church and 
the Student Christian Movement—have a mes- 
sage of sufficient reality to capture the allegiance 
of youth? 








THE NEW CRISIS IN THE FAR EAstT. By Stanley High. 
Revell. $1.00. 

LIVING ISSUES IN CHINA. By Henry T. Hodgkin. 
Friendship Press. Paper, 60 cents. 

CHINA TODAY: Economic. By J. B. Condliffe. World 
Peace Foundation. $2.50. 

The New Crisis in the Far East is a capable sum- 
mary of the present conflict between China and Japan. 
Its pages reveal a mastery of facts and a capable 
grasp of the broader issues involved. It is more or 
less a commentary, and as such the author measures 
and judges, of course, according to his accepted stand- 
ards and principles. In an interesting way Mr. High 
illustrates how a purely local and domestic problem 
is closely linked with international situations. Then 
he proceeds to analyze the three great forces at work 

militarism, nationalism, communism—and shows 
convincingly how the new crisis is also a test for 
western civilization, especially the forces working for 
unity and codéperation, including Christianity. 

Most of the recent books in the same area approach 
the question from a realistic angle; but no study of 
soya beans, railways, iron and coal, and investments, 
no matter how thorough, could furnish an adequate 
basis of understanding. Mr. High does not overlook 
the realistic side of the problem, but goes beyond that 
phase. Some may question his conclusion, in the last 
chapter, on Christianity in this crisis: “But if Chris- 
tianity continues to gain in strength it is likely to 
provide a decisive determination to find some other 
way than that of international antagonism and con- 
flict for the settlement of the issues that will confront 
the Far East that will emerge tomorrow.” Is Chris- 
tianity any better organized than the peace ma- 
chinery? Are the Christian Church and Christian 
missions any more unified on the question of war? of 
militarism? The viewpoints and arguments of Mr. 
High’s thesis should be thought-provoking to all stu- 
dents who have an international outlook. 

Living Issues in China. The author has long been 
a resident in China and a missionary of the Friends’ 
denomination. As such his approach is that of one 
who has learned to look underneath the surface and 
attach great value to cultural changes. Dr. Hodgkin 
in the brief space of two hundred pages deals chiefly 
with the temperament of the Chinese and the influ- 
ences that have to do with their everyday living, think- 
ing and being. The viewpoint of the author is limited, 
of course, to that of an evangelist who includes in his 
“living issues in China” a wide range of subjects— 
the Nationalist Movement, adult education, commu- 
nism, unilateral treaties, etc. 

China Today: Economic is a summary of recent 
data on economic problems in China and is rather a 
specialist’s interpretation of facts. It is a very useful 
reference, prepared by one who has done much re- 
search in the economic problems of the Far East, on 
the human side of the question. 

Appearing at a time of increasing interest in the 
Far East, these three books are timely. All are clear 
and concise and recommended to those who are not 
able to consult larger works. CuHIn MENG. 
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KAGAWA. By William Azling. Harper. $2.00. 
NEW LIFE THROUGH GoD. By Toyohiko Kagawa, Re. 
vell. $1.50. 

At last we have (in Kagawa, by William Axling) 
an authentic, exciting biography of that half-blindg 
hero of the Kobe slums who combines as convincingly 
as anyone on the horizon the Olympic passion for per- 
fection with the prophetic demand for collectivism, 
The world has heard before, how at the age of twenty- 
one on Christmas eve be put all his belongings into a 
cart; how he made his home (six feet by six) for 
fourteen years among panhandlers and rickshaw pull- 
ers, thieves and road workers, prostitutes and factory 
workers, gamblers and scavengers, in the noisome 
slums of Kobe; how once he had four murderers living 
with him. Several occidental magazines have pub- 
lished stories of the amazing organizer of labor and 
peasant unions whose preaching has meant a change 
of direction for several Chinese, Canadians and Amer. 
icans along with fifty thousand or more Japanese; who 
now at the age of forty-four, lives with his wife and 
three children in a cabin made with his own hands on 
the outskirts of Tokyo on $40 a month while he turns 
into his settlement houses and liberal movements the 
royalties from his books amounting in some years to 
$10,000. 

We have in Mr. Axling’s book the first full-length 
portrait of Mr. Kagawa. Drawing on a thirty-years’ 
experience in Japan and the discipline of serving as 
secretary of the Kingdom of God Movement of which 
Kagawa is the inspiring genius, the author has not 
missed the vividness and strength of Kagawa’s per- 
sonality. He has included just the kind of photo- 
graphs we want to see. We are grateful, too, for the 
excerpts from the great Japanese poet’s Meditations— 
lines that will not stop singing in the mind. I can 
think of no better recent book for a student to be 
mastered by, than this strangely powerful narrative. 

Kagawa’s latest book, New Life Through God (pub- 
lished as a translation), will also make the year more 
interesting. Here you may probe into the roots of 
one of the most dynamic and articulate lives of which 
you will ever read. Those who are against war have 
a remarkable opportunity to dramatize the forces mak- 
ing for peace in the Manchurian situation by passing 
these two books around; for Kagawa, standing for 
justice abroad and democracy at home, is trusted by 
many Chinese students as if he were one of them. 

Lippmann has recommended to the student that he 
detach himself from the preoccupations of his nation, 
“refusing to let himself be absorbed by distractions 
about which, as a scholar, he can do almost nothing. 
The world will go on somehow . . .” In reply, Art 
Young cartoons* the faultlessly bespattered under- 
graduate dreaming over a book and soaring far above 
the miserable world on a “Private Cloud for the Col- 
lege Student.” If you are in college to manicure your 
soul in such “beautiful detachment” you had better 
dodge Kagawa. Once touch that electric shock and 
never again will you be quite the same. 

ALLAN A. HUNTER. 


* See page 98. 
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THE CHOICE OF AN OCCUPATION. Edited by Albert 
Beecher Crawford and Stuart Holmes Clement. 
Department of Personnel Study, Yale University. 
Paper, $2.00. 


Prepared for the use of Yale students, this book 
includes: useful suggestions regarding vocational self- 
analysis; probable earnings in different professions; 
brief descriptions of the professions including medi- 
cine, law, the Christian ministry, foreign missions, 
government service and education; descriptions of 
scientific, industrial and commercial vocations. 

As a move toward making definite information 
available the book is a real contribution to vocational 
literature. Its weaknesses result from its encyclopedic 
character. Perhaps three volumes would be better: 
one to deal with vocational choices, the second with 
the professions and the third with commercial and in- 
dustrial pursuits. The small amount of space given 
to the professions forces vague and colorless descrip- 
tions and suggests to the student an even worse pic- 
ture regarding the appeal of the professions than pres- 
ent facts warrant. And surely there is not so good 
a reason for separate treatments of secondary school 
teaching, university teaching, research and educa- 
tional administration, as there is for handling sepa- 
rately “cement,” “aluminum” and “meat packing.” 

The editors, rightly, reject the idea of vocational 
predestination. Their suggestions on vocational choice 
seem good as far. as they go but they largely miss 
discussion of the weight that should be given by a 
student to relative contribution to human welfare and 
social reconstruction by otherwise equally attractive 
vocations. It is at this point that, in such times as 
the present, a Student Movement must make its dis- 
tinctive contribution to vocational choices. 

CLARENCE P. SHEDD. 

Yale. 


A YouNG Doctor THINKS OuT LoubD. By J. P. Price. 
Appleton. $1.50. 


This book is an informing discussion of the prac- 
tice of medicine. The student who is considering 
medicine as a life work will do well to read it. It 
ought to lessen the eventual disillusionments, the dis- 
appointments and mists. The different sorts of med- 
ical schools and interneships available, the financial 
difficulties of getting a medical education, the various 
sorts of practice which offer themselves, all are care- 
fully discussed. 

But the book is a great disappointment. In its 
pages medicine is a drab and dusty thing. Not a 
sparkle or an enthusiasm emerges anywhere. The 
Story of San Michele ought to be read as a corrective. 
For to those born to the purple medicine is an incom- 
parable profession, full of sparkle, of bitter defeat and 
brilliant success. Mothers’ inconsolable grief, and 
fathers’ delirious joy, little children’s smiles of confi- 
dence, all are in it. The thrill of walking out beyond 
the frontiers of human knowledge is there for the tak- 
ing. The opportunity of being a father confessor 
to the community is almost inescapable. Medicine 
is a great profession, the greatest in the world. The 
dust of incidental discussions should not be allowed 
to obscure it. PAUL W. HARRISON. 
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London Daily Express 


The Debtors: “Please will you give us a little more time, sir?” 
The Creditor: “What, again? I'll be hanged if I do!” 
The Debtors: “Well, you'll be hanged if you don’t!” 


WAR DEBTS AND WORLD PROSPERITY. By Harold Moul- 
ton and Leo Pasvolsky. Century Company. $3. 


An able discussion of the world’s most troublesome 
problem. It is fortunate that, at a time when war 
debts have perforce become front page news, this book 
should appear. Contains an admirably compact ver- 
sion of the history of debts and reparations. Offers 
a reasoned argument, not for revision of the debts but 
for outright cancellation, with the argument based ex- 
clusively on American self-interest. 

€ 
WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH NEW YORK? By Norman 
Thomas and Paul Blanchard. Macmillan. $2.00. 


A lucid and comprehensive picture of New York’s 
political and financial mess, with a high light on the 
proceedings of the Seabury investigation. As inter- 
esting as a novel, as stirring as a melodrama. Con- 
firms the popular conviction that politics are dirty, 
but quite definitely shows that something can be done 
about it. . 


OTHER PEOPLE’S MONEY. By Louis D. Brandeis. 
Stokes. $2.00. 

An up-to-date edition of a book (‘4rst published in 
1914) which makes clear Justice Brandeis’ stand for 
a “courageous and enlightening meliorism” strange 
and new to the traditions and convictions of the Su- 
preme Court but within the framework of the present 
economic system. . 


AMERICAN POETS, 1630-1960. Edited by Mark Van 
Doren. Little, Brown & Co. $2.75. 


Mr. Van Doren has restricted himself to fifty-seven 
poets of whom thirty-four are those who have done 
most or all of their work in the present century. This 
choice is deliberate, the plan being to represent not 
periods but poets, and not all poets but only the best. 
A lush collection, permitting one to wander at will 
from Robert Frost to Carl Sandburg, Vachel Lindsay, 
Wallace Stevens, Elinor Wylie, James Rorty, Conrad 
Aiken, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Stephen Vincent 
Benet, with a backward dip into Edgar Allan Poe, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, and still further backward 
to Anne Bradstreet (the lone representative of the 
seventeenth century). Recommended for private read- 
ing and for class use. 
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THE 
ROUND WORLD 


Java 


A conference at Java in the Dutch East Indies will 
bring together in the summer of 1933 representatives 
from India, China, Japan, the Dutch East Indies, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, the Philippine Islands, etc. This 
conference will devote special study to the problems of 
this area of the world and will be followed by a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation. Luther Tucker, Yale °31, 
will be present, representing the United States. 


Vaumarcus 


Also in the summer of 1933 ““Vaumarcus” will meet, 
in Switzerland. Following the tradition of its prede- 
cessors the conference will devote itself to the spir- 
itual and practical tasks by which the Federation is 
faced. Either immediately before or after the general 
sessions a meeting will be arranged by the social sec- 
tion of the “Commission on Christian Faith and Life.” 
At the Federation Conference at Zeist last summer, 
Henry P. Van Dusen (Union Theological Seminary) 
was appointed chairman of this Commission, which is 
charged with a study of the message of the Federa- 
tion. The Commission is working toward the presen- 
tation of a report at Vaumarcus. 

It was a great disappointment when last summer 
“Vaumarcus” was postponed. It is therefore great 
good news that, despite almost insurmountable finan- 
cial difficulties, the national Movements are moving 
resolutely toward the holding in the summer of 1933 
of this truly remarkable international gathering 
which has such great potentialties for mutual under- 
standing and spiritual release. 


Dresden 


During the last few years it has become recognized 
that the future of higher education depends to a great 
extent upon the solution of the problem of overcrowd- 
ing in the universities and colleges. Some kind of 
effort is being made almost everywhere to stem back 
the tide of applicants to the universities, and to miti- 
gate the consequences which the enormous growth in 
the number of students is having, both upon the uni- 
versities and upon the prospects of employment of the 
young graduates whom they turn out. The lack of 
data and the imperfectly understood ramifications of 
the problem lead frequently to waste of public and 
private means; time is lost, and meanwhile the future 
of the young generation which is flocking to the uni- 
versities is in danger. In many cases the increase in 
the number of students has resulted in a lowering of 
the educational standards and in making it increasingly 
difficult to find employment for university graduates. 

For several years International Student Service has 
been giving attention to this problem and studying it 
in its various aspects through its University Research 
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Mirror of the variform expressions 
of the world-citizenship of the 
Christian Student Movement 


Department. Its growing importance led the I. §, §. 
Conference at Brno, Czechoslovakia, in 1932, to pro- 
pose steps for its solution. An inquiry into the con- 
ditions in many countries is being made to determine 
accurate statistics. As a second half of the program 
a conference of experts from many countries, repre- 
sentatives of university administrations, officials in 
Ministries of Education, etc., is to meet in Dresden, 
January 11-14, 1933. The conference is to establish 
direct contact between experts of the various coun- 
tries; to facilitate the study by furnishing data; to 
devise ways and means of completing the inquiry and 
of putting its findings into effect. 


Australia 


“Capitalism and the Mind of Christ” was the theme 
of a recent conference of the Sydney branch of the 
Australian Student Movement. Writes a participant: 

“Three days on a subject of this immensity make 
many of us feel that we are standing only on the door- 
mat, and by no means on the threshold of knowledge 
concerning an extremely complicated system and the 
solution of its problems. Still, it should not cause dis- 
appointment to find at the end of any conference that 
the whole of life has not been simplified for us, and 
that we have not received a complete recipe for the 
healing of all its ills. 

“The conference study did not fail to point out the 
advantages that capitalism has conferred upon society, 
namely, those of an enormous increase in material 
prosperity as a result of increased production. Two 
great faults of the system are its failure to arrange 
for a more equal distribution of the accumulating 
wealth, and the tendency to regard production in itself 
as the end of economic activity, rather than the sup- 
plying of the needs of every individual in society. 

“Wallace Pratt, in the closing address on ‘The Im- 
mediate Obligation,’ said that that was to change this 
system by working in the spirit of Christ. The mo- 
tives of Christ were love and service, and the end of 
any system, according to Christian principles, must be 
human beings. We must look to the way we are get- 
ting and giving our money; we must equip ourselves 
well for our jobs, and accept the obligation of leader- 
ship; we must throw the whole weight of our knowl 
edge and enthusiasm behind those institutions which 
seem to be advancing toward the Kingdom of God, and 
never lose grip of the faith that the Kingdom of God 
can come true.” 


France 


Jacques Martin, who has been General Secretary of 
the Paris S. C. A. for the last two years, has refused 
military service on conscientious grounds. He ap- 
peared before the military tribunal on October 12th. 
Among the witnesses were Pastor Boegner, Chairman, 
and Charles Westphal, General Secretary of the French 
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Movement. Martin was defended by André Philip of 
Lyon. The sentence was one year’s imprisonment. 
‘The socialist newspaper, Le Populaire, gives the 
following account of the proceedings: 


“Well,” began counsellor Girard, “you have refused 
to submit to. . .” 

“Exactly; I am obeying a higher power—my con- 
science. For me it is a question of giving concrete 
obedience to the law of God!” 

To do the counsellor justice, he regarded this as “a 
theory perhaps very beautiful” but quite incompatible 
with moral and civil law. 

The prisoner, “I have made my choice.” 

A perilous choice and a deliberate sacrifice. 

He is then faced by the question, “What about the 
right to defend one’s self?” 

“I would defend myself only in so far as it does not 
mean taking the lives of others.” 

“Unfortunately everyone does not think as you do. 
You may be attacked.” 

“T would let myself be killed, without protest” .. . 

Colonel Guyon, the government commissary, makes a 
bad blunder. “Why,” he asks, “didn’t you leave 
France, since you despise its laws?” 

“If I despised the laws of France, colonel, I should 
certainly have left the country. But I respect them, 
and that is why I have come to place myself at your 
disposal.” 

André Philip, professor of law at Lyon, was defend- 
ing the prisoner. Among other solid arguments, he 
uttered this warning: “So there are two religions, 
colonel! Your own, which is barbarous, and which is 
still that of the state. And the prisoner’s, which is 
that of the Gospel. You will only succeed in making 
martyrs and your struggle will be vain. Remember 
that Rome tried to do the same thing, and was de- 
teated.” The defence ended with a striking compari- 
son between the vocation of the officer and that of the 
pacifist, and a proud eulogy of the dignity of man. 
But it was a foregone conclusion that there would be 
no echo from the court. 


The Federation’s Commission On 
Christian Faith and Life 


IF THERE is one aspect of work in which the World’s 
Student Christian Federation should be able to be of 
especial help to the national student movements, one 
would think it would be in connection with the formu- 
lation and study of their messages. Never has there 
been a time when students the world round have been 
so keenly interested in the meaning and relevance of 
the Christian Message; never has there been more 
uncertainty as to precisely what that message is. And 
it is equally clear that there is no other area where 
each national movement can profit so much through 
enrichment and criticism from students of other 
nations. 

It was in response to these facts that the Federa- 
tion’s Message Commission was initiated three or 
four years ago. Its effort was to stimulate each na- 
tional movement in the examination of its own mes- 
sage, and to help forward those national inquiries in 
every possible way. There was never any thought 
that the Commission might formulate a “Christian 
Message for Students”; such an attempt would have 
been futile as well as unwelcome. But through its 
little book, A Traffic in Knowledge,* its other literature 
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and a number of especially live conferences, the Com- 
mission did help to make the most alert student groups 
in each country aware of what other students at the 
corners of the earth were thinking on the same prob- 
lems. So valuable was this work that the Federation 
received insistent demands that it be continued and 
expanded; and at the General Committee meeting at 
Zeist in August a new Commission on Christian Faith 
and Life was constituted. 


THE PLAN 


Like its predecessor, this Commission will have as 
its sole purpose assistance to the national movements 
in their central job of interpreting and carrying into 
practice their Christian faith. Its work will be carried 
forward in three sections, corresponding to the three 
great issues which are clearly at the focus of student 
concern in the world as a whole: 

a. How to Know the Will of God. How does God 
make living contact with individual men? What is 
prayer and how is it answered? What is the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit? Must one discover right action 
from general principles or social mores, or may one 
have a direct “Word of God’? This section presses 
the studies of the Message Commission into an area 
of living practical experience. 

b. The Challenge of Marxism to Christianity. For 
students in Germany and Czechoslovakia, in Japan and 
China, even in Britain and Scandinavia and South 
Africa, there is emerging increasingly a single vital 
alternative to Christianity—-Communism. 

c. The Christian and the Nation. Need one who 
looks today at Italy, at France, at India, at Japan, at 
Germany be persuaded of the relevance of this topic 
for Christian students? 

The Commission will work through three sub-groups, 
but they will be closely coérdinated in the larger pur- 
pose of discovering the Christian world view for our 
day. 

How WE MAY PARTICIPATE 

In its early stages the Commission will concentrate 
upon discovering which of these issues is alive for the 
various movements and how they present themselves 
in the different nations. It plans to issue literature, 
study outlines and possibly a book or two which will 
push forward local, regional and national studies. It 
will father an international student conference on 
“Marxism and Christianity” in Europe in the summer 
of 1933, and others later in the Orient and America 
as well as in Europe. 

But the importance of the whole undertaking will 
depend upon how far the Commission is able to sense 
the pressing issues in student thought, and how far 
local as well as national groups join in. It is hardly 
likely that each of the three chosen questions will ap- 
peal to every group. One college may wish to concen- 
trate on one, a sectional conference on another, an 
intercollegiate retreat on a third. They may be made 
the central topics for conferences, midwinter and sum- 
mer. Groups or individuals which are interested in 
sharing in this world-wide search of Christian stu- 
dents for the meaning of their faith in the face of the 
most urgent problems of our age are urged to write to 
their field and national headquarters, to the Federation 
office in Geneva, or to the chairman of the Commission, 
Henry P. Van Dusen, 3041 Broadway, New York City, 
for literature and information. 

















HiGH LIGHTS 


Indigenous Movement 


The Middle Atlantic Field Council, under the handi- 
cap of having no employed field secretary, shows abun- 
dant evidence of vitality. A Field Service Committee, 
with Fred B. Igler of the University of Pennsylvania 
as chairman, codrdinates the work of the field and pro- 
motes a series of intercollege visits. Thus W. W. 
Mendenhall of the University of Pittsburgh assumes 
responsibility for contacts with near-by Allegheny, 
Grove City, Theil, Waynesburg; E. A. Schaal, Johns 
Hopkins, does likewise for Western Maryland, Wash- 
ington, Morgan—and so on down a list of thirteen who 
takes similar responsibility for contacts. Professor 
Paul M. Limbert of Columbia has accepted responsi- 
bility for editing the field news bulletin and helping 
promote the midwinter conference (Buck Hill Falls, 
February 3-5) and the summer conference (which 
this year will again be for men, the women holding a 
separate conference). 


Resolved! 


Student Associations, both men and women, are keep- 
ing central in their interests and program concern for 
the widespread economic breakdown; they are seeking 
to understand the underlying causes of the crisis and 
for helping to build adequately for the future. 

The National Council of the men’s student Associa- 
tions thus stated their position (at Oberlin in Septem- 
ber): 

We recommend to Field Councils, local Associations and 
other working units of our Movement, as well as to indi- 
vidual members, the inclusion of economic matters in their 
programs and suggest the following areas for considera- 
tion: 

1. Leading students and members of the faculty into 
understanding contact with actual conditions of human 
need and suffering which at present exist in our industrial, 
agricultural and commercial communities. 

2. Persuading our constituency to intelligent, persistent 
and sacrificial sharing of time and money in meeting some 
of these needs and relieving this misery both on the 
campus and in the community. We call to the attention 
of our members that we may need, especially during this 
time of economic distress, to do our utmost to curtail un- 
warranted expenditures in college circles such as (1) so- 
cial events, (2) athletic events and excursions, and 
(3) personal comfort and luxury. We suggest that a 
rigid self-discipline at such a time will add reality to our 
discipleship and sharpen our insight. 

3. Enlisting men in a realistic examination of our plan- 
less, competitive and profit motivated economic society with 
a special effort to discover the fundamental changes neces- 
sitated by the intelligent application of the Christian ethic 
of love and work toward achieving these changes. 


The Y. W. C. A. groups in the colleges a e building 
around this resolution, adopted by the National Stu- 
dent Assembly last May: 


WHEREAS, Our present economic condition indicates the 
great extent to which the individual is dependent upon the 
rest of society for her well being; 

WHEREAS, Under present conditions millions of our fel- 
lows are in dire need because of the failure of society to 
function for high social purposes and; 
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WHEREAS, We believe that such an improvement of 
social conditions can be secured only through the adoption 
of essential measures of social legislation; therefore be jt 

Resolved, That National Student Council of the Y. w, 
C. A. do everything in its power to promote the study and 
enactment into the law of (1) adequate system of com. 
pulsory unemployment insurance; (2) comprehensive jp. 
surance of state and federal unemployment exchanges; 
(3) compulsory old age pensions; (4) more adequate leg. 
islation than now in effect to protect women and children 
in industry; (5) abolition of many unjust legal restric. 
tions upon the peaceful and legitimate activities of trade 
unions. 















Co-ops 





The college co-op, prominent on nearly every campus 
a generation ago, is returning to its former place of 
prestige as a campus institution. A query circulated 
by the Harmon Foundation brought back replies from 
123 institutions with several hundred additional re- 
plies expected. About a third of these colleges report 
the existence of codperative activities. The commonest 
form is coéperative board, described by 26 institutions, 
one of which serves meals at an average cost to the 
student of 10 cents. Another described an electric 
wheat grinder purchased by the college to provide stu- 
dents with wholesome breakfast food at nominal cost. 

Students may live in coéperative houses at nineteen 
of these colleges, in at least one of them for as little 
as $13 a month. One college is providing rooms for 
fifty cents a week, while another is arranging quarters 
in an old army barrack and charging only $1 a month. 
Coéperative buying, especially among fraternities, is 
increasing, and employment bureaus, made up of stu- 
dents and faculty, are found in most colleges. 

In many places the occupants of coéperative houses 
have a share in the management. They pay the bills 
themselves and divide all expenses equally. Boston 
University has successfully maintained such a house 
for four years. 

One group of fourteen students at Smith College do 
their own planning, budgeting, marketing, cooking and 
housework. One student, as house president, is in gen- 
eral charge of the house, while another is selected as 
permanent bursar for the year, to oversee expenses and 
plans. A member of the faculty is resident chaperone, 
while a maid also lives in the house and assists the 
students. The average work-time is about an hour 
daily. 

The Students’ Codperative Purchasing Association 
of Stanford University is an active concern which han- 
dles food supplies for fraternities, sororities and “eat- 
ing clubs.” It was organized in January of 1928 and 
in the school year between October, 1928, and June, 
1929, did a total business of $47,372.68. Codperative 
buying associations have also been developed at Law- 
rence College, Rutgers University, and the University 
of Pittsburgh. These report that their fraternity 
houses have been quite successful in centralizing their 
purchase of supplies. 

Stanford’s “Eating Club,” a ten-year-old affair, is 
managed entirely by students. They elect their man- 
ager and officers, hire the cooks and other help, and 
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do their own purchasing. The waiters are students 
and from their ranks come the club officers and man- 
agers. At present the board rate is $30 per month. 
The Michigan Codperative Boarding House (a new 
project this semester of the Michigan Christian Asso- 
ciation ) served eighty-five students and faculty at its 
frst co-op meal; $2.50 a week pays for twenty meals. 


War Debt Opinion 

The Yale Daily News in December promoted a cam- 
paign of education with regard to the settlement of 
intergovernmental debts. Successive issues hammered 
away editorially urging a realistic view of revision, 
which was represented as being fraught with tremen- 
dous potentialities either for recovery or further 
world depression. Culminating the campaign a peti- 
tion, signed by President Angell and ten other faculty 
signatories, was despatched to Washington. The pe- 
tition read: “Inasmuch as events of the last three 
vears have proved that the economic prosperity of the 
United States is inevitably dependent upon the eco- 
nomic prosperity of the world; in our opinion 
world recovery awaits an immediate and permanent 
settlement of intergovernmental debts, especially in 
view of the Lausanne agreement concerning repara- 
tions . . . resolved therefore that Congress be urged 
to permit the President (1) to postpone the payments 
due the United States on December 15 and (2) to 
assume effective negotiations with the debtor states 
regarding future payments.” 

Union Theological Seminary students, also alive to 
the potency of expressed opinion on an important 
international issue, forwarded to Washington a peti- 
tion urging the President and congress (1) to extend 
the Hoover moratorium for one year; (2) to make no 
restriction as to the inclusion of the war debt prob- 
lem in the agenda of the coming World Economic Con- 
ference; (2) to adopt a policy looking toward drastic 
reduction or cancelation of the war debts still due the 
government of the United States, provided this is ac- 
companied by substantial reduction of world arma- 
ments and other definite measures toward the solution 
of pressing international problems. 


Yale’s Group X 

Group X, one of Dwight Hall’s inner groups, worked 
out, as a project, the credo published on page 93 of 
this issue. The credo, not formally adopted by the 
Dwight Hall Association, is held as a guide in its 
work. The members of Group X proceed on a briefer 
basis, containing the essence of the larger statement: 
“I mean to do my best to live each day the kind of 
life which I believe God will require of me in his 
Kingdom of Love, and in every way seek to become a 
Christlike man. I have as my purpose the 
building of the Kingdom of Love here on earth.” The 
group meets once a week for half an hour. During 
the past months they have been developing the idea 
of a discipline fund; have had conversations with a 
New Haven hotel and a restaurant on race discrimina- 
tion; backed the Yale petition to congress on the war 
debt problem; are centering on compulsory military 
training as their next line of advance. 
Peace Film 

“Must War Be,” the five-reel talkie which is making 


the rounds of college towns in the interests of peace 
education, is meeting with high praise and is getting 
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Yale undergraduates contribute leadership to groups, 
like this one, in the New Haven Boys Club. Music, 
swimming, handcraft and athletic games are included 
in the program of this active club of 1,500 members. 


the enthusiastic reception by local audiences that was 
predicted by those who saw the preview last fall. 

At Bucknell the Association secretary made the most 
of the opportunity by getting together audiences to- 
taling 1,400, including students and townspeople. They 
secured (free) the use of the local theatre, printed 
tickets for four showings, 2, 3, 4 and 5 o’clock, and 
filled the house each time. The theatre management 
thought it a good investment of his equipment inas- 
much as some people came who had never heard a 
talkie before! “The film is a very successful one,” 
writes the Bucknell secretary, “and raises in my mind 
the possibility of utilizing moving pictures for much 
of our education for progress.” 

Requests for the use of the film may be addressed 
to: The Intercollegiate Disarmament Council (James 
Gtfeen, Yale, ’32, Chairman) 18 East 41st Street, New 
York. 


For Frosh Only 


“Eat a Bean with a Dean” is the University of 
Minnesota slogan for getting freshmen acquainted 
with faculty personalities. To put the deans at their 
ease, each was called on to relate his most embarrass- 
ing experience. A dean presided at each table; beans 
and conversation were mixed indiscriminately. So 
successful was the first of these bean events that three 
more are planned, so that all the freshmen may at- 
tend one. 


They say it with beans at Minnesota but at New 
York University (Heights) tea is found to be the 
happy medium. Frosh were excused from lab and 
military science so that they might partake of tea, 
cookies and contacts with faculty. A short address by 
John Hart, chaplain of the University of Pennsylvania, 
added to the interest of the first of a series of frosh- 
faculty teas. 
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Especially for freshmen was the series of three Meet- 
ings sponsored by the Christian Association at the 
University of Minnesota. Addresses offered informa. 
tion and advice about the fraternity system; explaineg 
what joining should mean to the individual, revealeg 
pitfalls of the rushing season. An interesting feature 
was a special room (from which upperclassmen were 
excluded) known as the “Fraternity Room”; profusely 
decorated with frat shields, crests and pennants, it cop. 
tained a wealth of frat weeklies, monthlies and quar. 
terlies and a copy of Baird’s Manual, and was open to 
freshmen during the three weeks that the series of 
meetings continued. 


Parleys, Forums, and Just Talk— 


“The World Tomorrow” was the title of a series of 
meetings that served University of Oregon students as 
a peephole into the next decade. Education, Science, 
Arts, the Home, Religion, Economics—all came in for 
discussion in this “World Tomorrow” series. Fletcher 
S. Brockman, of the Committee on Friendly Relations 
between America and the Far East, led one in the 
series on “Oriental Relations.” 


The Problem of Crime was the topic of a series of 
lectures, one a week, sponsored by the Christian As- 
sociation at the University of Washington. Police 
administration, the juvenile court, the criminal per- 
sonality, prevention of delinquency—these questions 
were found to be absorbing in interest. 


Annually in November (anniversary of Armistice 
Day) students of the Pacific Northwest hold an Inter- 
national Conference. This year they met at the Uni- 
versity of Washington for three round-table groups, 
one each on the Far East; the World Economic Situa- 
tion; and Disarmament. Speakers and their topics 
included: Frederick Starr, Professor Emeritus, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, “The Internal Situation in Japan 
and Manchoukuo”; Fletcher Brockman, “The Internal 
Situation in China and Manchoukuo”’; Chester Rowell, 
editor, the San Francisco Chronicle, “The Lytton Com- 
mission Report”; Professor Preston, “The Outcome of 
the Lausanne Conference”; Professor Angus, “The 
Significance of the Conference at Ottawa”; Professor 
Soward, “The Results of the Disarmament Confer- 
ence”; Professor Martin, “The Recent American Pol- 
icy in the Far East.” 


“Religion and Life” was the topic of a four-day 
parley at Albion College. Codéperating in an experi- 
mental Religious Emphasis Week were the administra- 
tion, the campus religious organizations, the local 
church, the inter-fraternity and Pan-Hellenic councils. 
Ministerial grads were invited back by fraternities of 
which they are members; they lived as guests of the 
house and discussed, informally as occasion permitted, 
questions relating to religion and life. Out of these 
frat house talks, personal conferences, forums and 
chapel talks grew. Said the local college paper: “In- 
terest was stirred . . . problems were solved and facts 
made concrete.” 


Biweekly meetings of American students and for- 
eign students, for the purpose of discovering mutual 
friendly interests, are proceeding at the University of 
Wisconsin with the codperation of the Y. M. C. A, 
Y. W. C. A., and the International Club. The visits of 
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Luther Tucker of the W. S. C. F. and Raymond Currier 
of the S. V. M. helped get these meetings started. 


Saturday noon forums at Northwestern, begun in 
December and continuing through April, are discuss- 
ing pressing national and international questions. 
Leaders are Sherwood Eddy, Reinhold Niebuhr and 
faculty members from Northwestern and Chicago uni- 
versities. 

Sherwood Eddy rendered a good account of himself 
at the University of Michigan, where he gave three 
addresses before a group representative of twelve 
Michigan colleges. His topics were “Russia and In- 
dia: Two Philosophies of Life’; “Danger Zones of 
the Social Order”; “Dare We Be Christians?” Ques- 
tion periods after each address helped clear up some 
hazy conceptions and some misconceptions. A Sunday 
night all-campus forum brought an audience of 1,200 
to hear Mr. Eddy speak on “Can We Still Believe in 
Religion.” : 

Next on the Michigan program came William P. 
Hapgood of the Columbia Conserve Company who con- 
ducted a lively discussion forum on “Industrial De- 
mocracy” and then addressed 150 embryo lawyers of 
the Law School. 


Self-Examination 


A triangle week-end retreat including Superior 
State Teachers College, Northland College, and River 
Falls State Teachers College (Wisconsin) was held at 
Superior in November. “The Purpose and Functions 
of the College Y. M. C. A.” came in for close scrutiny 
in several sessions of rich sharing of experience and 
conviction. The three Associations sent more dele- 
gates than previously arranged for and all the dis- 
cussions continued well past the announced adjourn- 
ment hour. Returning to their respective schools they 
feel themselves enriched by this week-end experience. 


Fellowships for Study Abroad 


The Institute of International Education has issued 
a catalogue listing fellowships and scholarships avail- 
able to American students for study in foreign coun- 
tries. These fellowships, to a total of nearly 300, carry 
stipends of $250 to $2,000. Some of the fellowships 
specify the subject of research and place of study; 
some do not. For information write: The Institute 
of International Education, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City. 











The Chicago Theological 


Seminary 


A graduate school, training both men and women 
for the ministry and other forms of social and reli- 
gious work. Located at the heart of America’s 
greatest laboratory of urban and rural problems. 

niversity privileges and affiliations. Many-sided 
flexible modern curriculum. Further information 
On request. 


ALBERT W. PALMER, President 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 
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The Oldest Union 


When Egypt flourished on the Nile 
And Pyramids were all the style 

A nut named Pharoah was the king. 
Boy! What a sceptre he could swing! 
Among his varied kingly tricks 

Old Pharoah manufactured bricks, 
And every little while he’d say, 
“Cut down upon the rate of hay. 

The men do not work long enough. 


Those Hebrew chaps are strong and tough; 


From dawn to twilight let them sweat, 
For more production we must get.” 

His agents jumped when Pharoah roared 
For he was chairman of the board, 

And he had sworn, this winsome gent, 
That dividends of twelve per cent 

On common stock he would declare 

Each year that he was in the chair. 
The brickyards went from bad to worse. 
One day a chap said, with a curse, 

“We cannot live on at this rate. 

We need a walking delegate.” 

So they elected Moses who 

Took up the burden of the Jew. 

He tried to arbitrate the case 

But Pharoah laughed right in his face. 
“Go chase yourself,” he said with scorn, 
“I made bricks here ere you were born. 
The way I run the yards suits me 

And I’ll be darned if I can see 

Why I should listen to the kicks 

Of any lowbrows who make bricks.” 
“All right,” said Moses, “then we’ll fight, 
Until you give us what is right.” 
Whereat old Moses pulled some stunts 
That never have been matched, not once. 
He brought on plagues of flies, of blood, 
Of slimy bullfrogs sired in mud, 

Of cattle sickness and of lice, 

Which really wasn’t very nice; 

Of locusts, darkness, boils and hail; 
And when all these had seemed to fail 
To make old Pharoah cry enough 

He brought on something mighty tough— 
The fearsome haunting plague of death, 
When all the first born lost their breath.. 
That made the king capitulate 

To Moses, walking delegate 

Of Egypt, Local No. 1 

Brickmakers union which had won 

The first of all the countless scraps 
Twixt capital and labor chaps. 

Then Moses cried, “Go pack your tools! 
If we remain here we are fools!” 

So out of Egypt bounds they went 
Towards Canaan, milk and honey bent. 
They left old Pharoah to bemoan 

The greatest walkout ever known. 


—Author not known. 
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THE WAYFARER 


For January Balanced Rations for constructive 
reading, I recommend: 


Reinhold Niebuhr’s latest book, Moral Man and Im- 
moral Society—which, as you would naturally judge 
from the title, is an effort to deal constructively with 
the difficulty of giving morality a “carry-over” from 
individual action to the domination of modern group 
life. 

Stuart Chase’s A New Deal—which will take you be- 
hind the scenes of our present economic show in a 
super-revealing way; moreover he suggests surpris- 
ingly plausible modifications. 

The Laymen’s Report on Foreign Missions—espe- 
cially the first four chapters, which I understand were 
written by Dr. Hocking of Harvard. 

a 

This issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN will appear Jan- 
uary first and so I should be saying Happy New Year! 
to all my friends (a few of whom I hope will read 
these lines). But how inconsiderate editors are. Here 
it is mid-December and I am commanded to write 
these lines with my new Christmas pen as if tin horns 
and church bells were sounding in my ears. 

* 

The only aide d’ imagination at hand is a brilliant 
prospectus, Outline of Business Opportunities of 1933. 
For $26 I can learn all about the proper stocks to 
buy, or to avoid, from New Year’s until the Fourth 
of July. How thrilling! All for $26. Including a 
lovely business graph the here and now end of which 
looks like a reflection in Glacier Lake! 

a 

Which is a good reminder of the stern days ahead 
of us. With economic dislocation gencrally, person- 
alized for us in the scores of our '32 and ’31 friends 
who are still unemployed, we cannot escape long, deep 
thoughts about life and our place in it. 

e 

My friend John Price of Pittsburgh (Kansas) is 
President of the Unemployed College Graduates’ As- 
sociation. Another friend, at Cal-Tech, makes the sug- 
gestion of a national conference next summer for 
unempleycd graduates. It would be an interesting 
session, perhaps a helpful one. At any rate, 1933 will 
see increasing realism for us all and for many, I hope, 
a fresh sense of mission in working for a more Christ- 
like social order. 

a 

Port Royal College: that is the dignified title of the 
newly formed “university for the unemployed.” I 
have conned their impressive (although mimeo- 
graphed) catalog. The faculty is representative of 
the best universities here and abroad. While limited 
in equipment and designed only for the period of the 
depression, the opportunity it affords for serious study 
should be instantly appealing to those who have been 
stopped short either in completing their education or 
in finding employment. I will gladly give further 
details to anyone interested. Doubtless many of my 
friends, if within sound of my pen, will be. 
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I have forecast the arrival on February sixth of the 
new General Secretary of the World’s Student Chris. 
tian Federation for a trip among the colleges, chiefh 
West and South. About the time he arrives here 
Luther Tucker (Yale ’31) will be sailing to the Far 
East for a number of student visits and later to at- 
tend a W. S. C. F. Executive meeting in Java. Thus 
—giving and receiving—our life in this significant 
world movement goes on. Some Associations, I fear, 
have not yet fully awakened to the possibilities of 
their living up to their membership in the Federation, 
I will welcome correspondence with any who would 
like to know how to begin. 

a 

Winifred Cheney (formerly Y. W. C. A. secretary at 
the University of West Virginia) is the new secretary 
of the Intercollegiate Disarmament Council of which 
James F. Green of Yale is chairman. During the first 
semester the I. D. C. has been lending its support 
chiefly to promoting the remarkable peace film “Must 
War Be?” and to getting model world economic con- 
ferences under weigh in the colleges. 

a 

In many sections I hear rumblings about the price 
of football tickets, which might well be made a sub- 
ject for New Year’s resolutions. Empty stadia are 
helping this downward trend, but on general principle 
the unnaturally accelerated commercialization of this 
college sport should be put into reverse. 

a 

The big business of college annuals has lately been 
charted. Costs range from $2,000 to $35,000 per col- 
lege, with a grand total of nearly $2,500,000 per year 
for the country. In some printing circles a veritable 
racket has sprung up to prey on the inexperience of 
student editors. Those interested will do well to se- 
cure Undergraduate Publications from the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

* 
the shock of its loveliness” is the way the 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin describes the new Memorial 
Chapel at Harvard. Inappropriate, as many under- 
graduates feel it to be to cast a war memorial in this 
form, let us hope that its historical origins will not 
diminish its usefulness. 


Unknown (to the WAYFARER, at least) is the writer 
of these vivid lines: 


You see that bridge, that huge, red naked thing of 
steel? 

Magnificent, eh? 

And there—no, theie, right at the top, a little dot that 
sways 

And crawls along, fearful lest it lose its dizzy head 
and dash into oblivion? 

Pitiful isn’t it—that pigmy being with its two small 
hands 

And smaller brain, beside the bridge 

That rears its massive frame against the sky? 

You see him? 


Well, he made it. THE WAYFARER. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 








